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Meo DOO PeRN ETHICS 


Lawrence Fernsworth, the courageous and brilliant journalist and 
war correspondent, whose professional integrity was called in question by 
Father Joseph Thorning, has written us a letter which we present to our 
readers. 

We had never for a moment doubted Lawrence Fernsworth, but it 
is only fair to him that his word of reassurance be published. 

—The Eprror. 


LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH’S LETTER 


Harewood Hotel, 

64 to 80 Gower St., 

London, W. C. 1. 
To the Editor of the Prorestanr Diczsr: 

There has come to my notice the issue of the Proresrant Dicesr for 
May, wherein is contained an article reflecting on my professional integ- 
rity and my honor as the late staff correspondent of the London Times 
and as a special writer for the New York Times in Spain. 

The individual who seems to be responsible for the article and the 
statements in question, states that the severance of my relations with these 
newspapers was due to the fact of “evidence .... gathered by agents 
of the British Foreign Office,” commenting that this development “must 
be a tragedy for Mr. Fernsworth and a blow to the ethics of journalism 
wherever honest reporting is in honor.” 

Let you and your readers, sir, rest assured. My professional integ- 
rity and my honor are intact. They have never, even by the remotest 
implication, been called into question in my relations with the two news- 
papers cited or by any others with which I have been connected. In more 
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than 25 years of newspaper work I have tried to carry my conception of 
professional integrity and personal honor with me into my work. They 
cannot now be attacked with impunity. 
I am not in the habit of defending myself until called upon to do 
so in a competent quarter. And I believe that among those with whom I 
have been associated in my professional career my honor rests secure. I have 
always deemed it the highest compliment I would want to receive when 
a distinguished correspondent, bidding me goodbye in Spain said: “You 
go to more lengths than any correspondent I know to get at your facts.” 
The article you publish is signed by an individual who describes 
himself as a Catholic priest, a doctor of philosophy and a teacher at a 
Catholic college. I am loath to believe this description accurate, for such a 
one must certainly know something of the law of God, of Christian ethics 
and of the rules of right conduct among men. But since my reading thereof 
provides me with no internal evidence that the writer is either a priest, 
a Christian or a gentleman, I am led to believe that there is some grave 
inaccuracy in the description I have cited. I with difficulty believe that any 
priest would so profane his calling as to attempt under cover of his priest- 
hood to rob a man of his character. 
But if this description is correct, then may I say that I deeply regret © 
this scandal has been given before your distinguished audience of Protes- 
tant readers by a Catholic priest, and as a Catholic I apologize to you and © 
to them for his conduct. I have known many Catholic priests in America | 
and elsewhere and I can assure you that none of the many whose friend- | 
ship I have enjoyed were capable of anything but loyal and Christian con- 
duct in their relations with men. 
Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Lawrence Fernsworth . 
Late staff correspondent of the Lon-— 
don Times and a special contributor 
of the New York Times. 


London, May 29, 1939 


Mr. Fernsworth sends letters from the New York Times, the Lon- | 
don Times, and the British Foreign Office which completely document | 
his statements. : 


We are sorry that it seemed necessary to publish the correspondence 
and article exposing the kind of work which is being carried on under such © 
eminently respectable auspices. 
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CHALLENGE TO ATLANTA 


Forward with Roger Williams! 


The Protestant Dicesr challenges the 10 million Baptists of Amer- 
ica whose representatives meet now in Atlanta with the World Baptist Alli- 
ance. We challenge them to regain their lost leadership, the leadership of 
their own Roger Williams through whom America was given her price- 
less heritage of the principle of complete separation of church and state. 


Your Chore 


That is the immediate challenge. No doubt there are thousands of 
other things to do. But this is the Baptist chore, to take the lead, to act and 
awaken others to action. It is fundamental to all else. And like all chores 
it must be done over and over again. If you disagree with us please turn 
at once to page 48 and read there the alarming logic of Bishop John Mark 
Gannon. 


Bishop Gannon’s Logic 


Given Bishop Gannon’s conception of the church and of his own 
Church in particular we must admire him. We must keep in mind always 
that his loyalty is to Christ as ours is. That he identifies Christ’s company 
more or less with his church we may accept as a legitimate aspiration if 
not a legitimate title. Baptists know only the legitimacy of lovingkindness. 
Yet lovingkindness too is at the heart of the Bishop’s Church. 

Why then must you take steps to head off the logical aspiration of 
his Church to be the Teacher of our republic? 


But Perhaps It Should Not be Headed Off 


First, if such action is not taken, and taken very soon, your separ- 
atist principle will be dead. It is dying now. 

Perhaps it should die. Perhaps Bishop Gannon’s Church has devel- 
oped sufficient moral power and leadership so that you are willing as a 
citizen to pay it to teach in your schools to your children, to teach that 
morality without which “no democracy can long endure.” 

Perhaps his Church through its long experience and its accumulated 
knowledge of human nature should be given the chance to build into our 
youth that self-respect and self-control essential to a social organism. By 
persistently going after a thing people usually get what they go after, and 
this Church wants this chance. Will it get it? 
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Yes, almost certainly it will get it. You might as well get used to 
the idea. 


“Religion is a Hobby with Those Lads!” 


A Protestant Dicest worker was going up in the elevator of a large 
Protestant church organization recently. It was during a four-day holiday 
and the offices were all closed. The worker said to the elevator man, “Where 
are all the workers in the Lord’s Vineyard?” to which came the reply, 
“Religion ds just a hobby with those lads!” 

Religion is no hobby with Bishop Gannon’s Church. Its servants 
may rest but it never rests. Its doors are open. Its altar candles blaze. Its 
comfort never ceases. Its influence increases every minute of every day. 
There is no way in which it does not work. It works by war in Europe, 
by pacifism in America. With a ruthlessness commensurate with its devo- 
tion it has stamped out democracy in Spain. In America it ‘supports’ de- 
mocracy, and now wants to be supported by democracy. 

You had better get used to the idea. 


Separatism Saves the Church from Itself 


There is no space to go into the very profound reasons which under- 
lie the principle of church-state separation. Suffice it to remark that this 
principle is not to be interpreted as an attempt to separate religion from 
any human activity, political or otherwise. 

Precisely the opposite. It was designed to undergird religion, not 
to undermine religion. It was based on the very ancient and painful expe- 
rience of men with religious institutions. It has saved the church from the 
church’s besetting sin: organizational ambition. 

To lose it would be to destroy the very air the church breathes. 


Two Irreconcilable Views 


Our view, the view to which America is committed until the con- 
stitution is changed, is that neither state nor/church is an end in itself. Men, 
their equality in the affection of God and therefore in the sight of their 
fellow men, their basic rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
these are the ends to which the state with its laws and the church with its 
admonition and its inspiration may be the means towards those ends. The 


state is a field in which we may stake out new areas, fencing them with: 


Jaws, in which men may incarnate the dreams they dream when the Gos- 
pel is read to them in church. 

The other view looks upon the church as divinely ordained as the 
teacher of mankind whose teachings in the realm of faith and morals are 
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infallible and must be supported economically and legally by the state. 
Since politics is a branch of ethics it can easily be seen how limited a dis- 
cretion will remain to those citizens who disagree with the ethics or ‘morals’ 


taught by the church. 


We repeat that it is quite possible the latter view will prevail. Those 
of us who protest against that view have been made to feel that we lacked 
finesse, that we were destroying goodwill, that we were raking up dead 
issues. We do not believe these issues are dead. We believe they were 
never more alive. While you Baptists slept in your millions the Coughlin- 
ites kept the embargo on Spain. Protestantism had a marvellous oppor- 
tunity in Spain. The Coughlinites boast openly and rightly of their great 
help to those who snatched the boon of democracy from those poor Span- 
iards who dared to dream our dream of freedom. We should have laughed 
three years ago to think that such a thing could be done. If Coughlins 
and Thornings and Catholic Actionists can act, can we not then counteract? 

Protesting and the need for protest will remain while these two op- 
posing views remain. We can and must protest with charity and with 
strength. Surely this is our privilege and our duty under the constitution, 
while it remains. 


Don’t be Ashamed of the Name ‘Protestant’! 


Baptists, don’t deny the name of ‘Protestant.’ To do so is to be a 
precisionist and is to confuse the issue. Call yourself rather ultra-Protestant 
if you wish. But do not cut yourselves off from the great body of those 
who share your views and with whom you are included by the census 
taker and the newspaper reporter and the ordinary man in the street. 
The Protestantism which in the old countries was in many cases the state- 
church, which in Massachusetts was the state-church, has now in America 
embraced your principle of separatism. Forget that Protestants in the old 
countries hanged and burned as many Baptists and Independents as Cath- 
olics did. You have won them over to your point of view. Do not reject 
your own victory because of a spiritual pride. 

Protesting is needed today as never before. If there were no other 
reason one word would suffice, one terrible word, ‘Spain!’ 


Speak, Atlanta! 


This is no challenge to hysteria. It is a challenge to education through 
economic and political action. It is a challenge to take seriously and studi- 
ously our citizenship in this republic and in the world of which this republic 
is an integral part. It is a challenge specifically to out-blizzard the Coughlin- 
ites ten to one when they high-pressure the federal administration which 
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must truly wonder we seem willing to lose every battle without even bother- 
ing to fight. 

The Southern Baptists have spoken clearly on Vatican-representa- 
tion. Their statement was dignified, charitable and firm. We are informed 
that this statement pleased no group more than that mass of Roman Cath- 
olic laymen who are more alive than we are to the danger of clericalism. 
Roman Catholic laymen and women will be on our side with the exception 
of the docile Catholic Action. 

But more important than the question of representation is the 
question of what the Vatican 1s doing in the world, the world we must 
live in. A representative is a kind of messenger or go-between. The mes- 
sage is more important than the means of its communication. 

Study essentials and act accordingly! Speak, Atlanta! 


SPIRITUAL APPEASEMENT 
Did We Pass By on the Other Side? 


Eric Muggeridge said there was more peace in Madrid during the 
war for Spanish democracy than in any other part of the Western world. 

It is necessary to understand this remark before it is possible to 
understand the nature of Peace. 

There is a terrible school of thought in America today which appeals 
in the name of Christ to the lowest human passions, that passion which we 
share with the amoeba, the elementary passion of self-preservation. 

Even the Nazi school of thought, involving risk and sacrifice, is not 
so low. 

But the fighting republican population of Madrid learned in their 
crucifixion the deep mystery of Peace, for they knew they suffered and 
fought for the brave dreams of humankind, and they knew that theirs was 
a vicarious atonement for those decadent democracies who could not quite 
make up their minds to act in their own defense. 

And just as there was Peace in Madrid there was no Peace in 
America. America knew what was right. America knew that a young 
democracy was struggling against three tyrannies. But America passed 
by on the other side. There is no peace in the hearts of those who pass by 
on the other side. p 

From this we can see that the question of violence or non-violence 
is not always relevent to Peace. One thing is certain. Since Peace is a product 
of the creative life, and since there can be no creation without the agony 
of labour, there can be no Peace without the agony of labour. 

Peace is fulfillment, not fillfulment. As the poet Gerard Manly 
Hopkins puts it, “He comes to work, he does not come to coo.” 
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Cheap ‘Renunciation of War.’ 


The washed hands of Pilate are the bloodiest of all. A group of 
American ministers have recently ‘renounced’ war without ‘renouncing’ 
the greed which makes war. What war do they renounce? Does their 
renunciation involve pressing their government to stop the trade without 
which Japan could not war on China? There are hundreds of signers 
among the Protestant clergy to such a renunciation. If they take their 
signatures seriously and if they mean the war on China they have it in their 
power to stop it. These men are not less powerful than the single priest 
Charles Coughlin. Some of them are great orators and could persuade with 
their eloquence sufficient numbers of voters to support our administration 
which has clearly intimated that all ic needed was such support to throw 
the influence of America against the Aggressors. Why then do they not do 
this? Is it because their church members own airplane or oil or motor 
or steel stocks or investment or bank stocks or jobs which make trade with 
Japan important to their economic life? 

If these men really renounced war there would be no war in China. 
There would have been no Franco horror. There would have been no 
Munich. We would not now be staring into the face of Hitler who offers 
once more the shameful alternative of War on the one hand and Appease- 
ment on the other. 

When this kind of ‘renunciation’ depresses airplane stocks a quarter 
of a point we shall begin to take it seriously. Meanwhile it is an Appease- 
ment to the Conscience of America. 

It is not even distantly related to Peace. 


WHOLESALE DEBAUCHERY 


By L. O. HARTMAN 


he 1s a tale of ancient paganism 
brought down to date, a story 
of “blood and iron.” From good 
authority we have at last an authen- 
tic summary of the devastation 
wrought by the Japanese in the sack 
of Nanking. Twelve thousand civil- 
ians, including many women, chil- 
dren, and aged men, were killed; 
nine tenths of them were murdered 
apart from military operations. An 
average of one member out of every 
five families was killed, injured, or 
taken away never to return. More 
than 30,000 military prisoners were 
mercilessly butchered, most of them 
tied in long lines and machine- 
gunned on the river bank. The most 
conservative estimate of the number 
of women who were raped by the 
Japanese is 8,000. 

Twenty-four per cent of the build- 
ings in the city were burned — 
more than 4,000 street numbers. An 
additional sixty-three per cent of 
Nanking’s buildings were looted, 
primarily by soldiers of the Japanese 
army. These figures come from the 
Nanking International Relief Com- 
mittee’s survey, printed under the 
title “War Damage in the Nanking 
Nea 


In a wide area of country, more- 
over, forty per cent of the farm 
buildings were burned, nearly half 
the implements and animals lost, 
and one resident in every seven 
families was killed. 

“Blood and iron!” Nero is being 
outdone in these modern days of so- 
called civilization. 

But even worse than the ruthless 
burning of property, the raping of 
women, and the murdering of in- 
nocent civilians by these war-drunk 
Japanese is the systematic and de- 
liberate debauching of living men, 
women and children by the wide- 
spread distribution of opium and 
heroin. The Japanese have set up in 
Nanking an “Opium Suppression 
Bureau,” have enacted by-laws for 
the the _ traffic 
through licenses and for the proper 
conduct of retail stores and smoking 
dens. On the face of it, these pro- 


“regulation” of 


visions appear to represent an effort 
to cope with the evil and to bring 
it under control; but, under cover of 


all these high-sounding official “regu- _ 


lations,” what is actually taking 
place is that the sale of opium is 
increasing in the city by leaps and 
bounds and the number of addicts 
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is multiplying in a way that would 
horrify the whole world if the truth 
were known. 

The city of Nanking in the years 
immediately preceding its fall to the 
Japanese had known neither a large 
consumption of opium nor its open 
sale in a way to attract the poor and 
ignorant. It is especially noteworthy 
that for five years the use of opium 
had been slight and that of heroin 
practically nil. Today, both these 
drugs are abundantly supplied by the 
public authorities or by persons who 
enjoy their favor and protection. 
Literally tens of thousands of persons 
have become addicts, and thousands 
are engaged in the business of dis- 
tributing these narcotics. 


What is the Japanese system? 
Nanking was divided into five dis- 
tricts, and each one was supposed to 
have an “Opium Supply Establish- 
ment” authorized to sell up to 750 
ounces a day. In each district, ac- 
cording to the law, five retail stores 
and ten smoking dens might be 
set up. These dens were taxed ac- 
cording to the number of lamps em- 
ployed — nine, $150; six, $100; 
three, $50. But recently the original 
regulations have been modified to 
allow ten stores and thirty dens in 
each of the five districts. The daily 
sales under offcial oversight are in 
principle limited to 6,000 ounces, 
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which in our money are worth 
$66,000 on a wholesale basis, or 
approximately $2,000,000 a month. 
At this writing it is estimated that 
50,000 persons in Nanking have be- 
come heroin addicts. 

Commenting on the spread of this 
terrible drug evil under the so-called 
“Opium Suppression Bureau” and 
the various “regulations” of the Jap- 
anese Government pertaining to the 
trafic in narcotics in Nanking, an 


authority writes: 

“To make cheap supplies universally 
available, and to increase their use by 
advertising and the building up of a vast 
public and private financial interest in the 
extension of sales, is a policy based either 
upon stupidity or upon inhuman greed. 
Do either Chinese or Japanese interests re- 
quire for the future a drugged people, 
short-lived and infecund, physically indo- 
lent and morally irresponsible? That is the 
kind of people who are being developed in 
the Nanking Area today by the Opium 
Suppression Bureau and by the heroin 
merchants of all types.” 


The Japanese, of course, would 
deny the charge that they are deliber- 
ately debauching the Chinese nation 
in order to subdue it, but Victor Hoo 
Chitsai, Chinese representative on 
the League of Nations Advisory 
Opium Committee, openly charged, 
a few weeks ago, that the Japanese 
were deliberately encouraging the 
opium habit in the regions of China 
now under their control, and Stuart 
Fuller, United States representative 
on the committee, at the same meet- 
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ing said that the increase in addiction 
in the Japanese-controlled areas of 
China last year was so great that 
quantities 
opium had been imported. He added 
that the Mitsuvishi Company had 
received instructions from Tokyo 
to purchase more than 41,000 tons of 
opium from Iran to meet the de- 
mands in the Kuantung leased ter- 
ritory and that, in addition, nearly 


enormous of Iranian 


August 


240,000 tons were reported as being 
purchased this year by Manchoukuo. 
Mr. Fuller also stated that the Man- 
choukuo budget contemplated an 
increase of opium receipts from 
71,045,200 yen in 1938 to 90,908,400 
yen in 1939. These figures, he said, 
do not indicate that any serious ef- 
fort is being made to eradicate the 


opium evil. 


THE ROAD THROUGH MANDALAY 


Japan’s war in China now compels a slight change in the phrase- 
ology of a popular song favorite of Nelson Eddy and Lawrence Tibbett 
as well as of thousands of amateur baritones. “The Road to Mandalay” 
should now read “The Road through Mandalay,” because Mandalay is on 
the railroad that connects at Lashio with the newly completed motor high- 
way from Northern Burma into China. 


Along this new rail and highway route are now being shipped 
most of the war supplies for the Chinese Army. Japan has closed the ports 
of China and has persuaded France to prohibit the transportation of supplies 
through French Indo-China. The only routes remaining open to the Chinese 
are up through Burma or down from Siberia. Two nations will profit from 
this change. Great Britain will profit in that transportation revenue which 
formerly went to the French railway through Indo-China will now accrue to 
the British railway from Rangoon to Lashio. The United States will profit in 
that most of China’s war supplies are believed to be purchased here. About 
1,400 new American trucks are held up at the French-Chinese_ port of Hai- 
pong. They will now be reshipped to Rangoon. Late in December the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation did likewise, using part of the proceeds of the 
recently authorized American $25,000,000 credit. 


As a result of the war, millions of Chinese people are in dire poverty 
and distress; Americans and Englishmen are making money selling supplies 
to both Chinese and Japanese. 

—From Missions, March, 1939. 


“HOLY RUSSIA” 


By NADEJDA GORODETZKY 
ee Russtan folk-lore and the 


early written documents exalted 
personages endowed with meek- 
ness and humility, who have ac- 
cepted the attitude of obedience, 
voluntary poverty and “non-resis- 
tance” The 
popular memory cherished also the 
names of those who chose the way 


in cases of violence. 


of voluntary self- 
abasement in the 
form of “foolish- 
ness for Christ’s 
sake.” There were 
also a few docu- 
ments where the 
humiliation of 
Christ was  spo- 
ken of directly in relation to His in- 


tian ideal in a 


carnation. 

This current became less evident 
with the beginning of the imita- 
tive “European” period of Russian 
history. Yet it never completely dis- 
appeared, and found its expression 
in the life and writings of St. Tyk- 
hon Zadonsky. 

This early tradition was redis- 
covered in the nineteenth century 
in connection with the discussions 


raised by the Slavophils and the 


From Tue Humiviatrep Curist 


A civilization based on kenosis, 
a kenotic civilization, would be 
one in which the activities of the 
human spirit in thought, science, 
art, industry would serve the 
gradual incarnation of the Chris- 


Westernisers. Eager to define the 
character of their nation and its 
historical task, the Slavophils paid 
tribute to the early tradition and 
they thought it possible to speak 
of their land as a Christian land. 
The history and the folk-lore of 
their people convinced them that 
the image dear to their folk was that 
of the humiliated 
Christ. They pro- 
posed this image 
as a basis for the 
following of the 
of Christ, 
not only in per- 
sonal life, but in 
the life of their 
nation as well. Their opponents 
the Westernisers, though they dis- 
agreed over the interpretation of 
Russia’s immediate task and her 
destiny, used nevertheless a similar 


mind 


human society. 


language ds soon as they tried to 
express some typical features of their 
nation. In these controversies it be- 
came clear that the main interests of 
the Slavophils were not in the field 
of history but in the religious sphere. 
There was no room for Christolog- 
ical problems, but the question of 


IN Mopern Russian THoucut, 


Macmillan Company, London. 
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the Church as approached by the 
Slavophils was dealt with on the 
lines of the “kenotic” virtues and 
ideals. Artistic interpretation of the 
relationship between Christ and the 
Russian land was given by Tyut- 
chevy, who depicted Christ as “the 
King of heaven in the form of a 
servant,” walking through Russia. 
The Slavophils spoke of their coun- 
try in terms of “holiness” and ex- 
horted Russia to become “the most 
Christian country.” 

The novelists also were anxious 
to decide the problem of holiness. 
They spoke of it in relation to in- 
dividuals rather than in a general 
sense. It was not necessarily Russia 
of which they thought, but a man 
in his search for a righteous life. 
Long-suffering, meekness, patience, 
obedience, acceptance of death were 
presented as positive and active 
traits of a character. Perfection 
sought by the writers of nineteenth 
century Russia was presented not 
in terms of morals or of philosophy 
but in the language of the Gospels. 
The novelists called their readers, 
not to progress or happiness, but 
that 
was promised to the meek and 
humble who do not oppose violence 
by violence and who follow the ex- 


ample of the Son of man, obedient 


rather to blessedness which 


unto death. 


August 


Besides literature, there was one 
more important and influential fac- 
tor in nineteenth century Russia— 
the radical movement. Some of the 
leaders of the movement claimed 
to be positivists. But there were 
others for whom their activity had 
a religious meaning. Both were in- 
spired by the desire for service and 
for self-sacrifice. This movement in 
its origin was not only a protest 
against injustice but also a personal 
effort of perfection and almost of 
expiation. The young men and 
women of the seventies who joined 
the ranks of the revolutionaries put 
into practice their ideas of poverty, 
of social self-abasement, of volun- 
tary suffering. 

In spite of the historical aliena- 
tion of the educated classes from 
the Church, there was still a con- 
tact intimate and close enough to 
be of influence. Besides the direct 
preaching of the Gospel the Church 
spoke to the nation through the 
liturgy; the influence of the monas- 
teries with their spiritual directors 
and the memory of the early saints 
who followed the example of the 
humiliated Christ, was certainly in- 
strumental in the keeping up of 
this tradition. 

The writings of St. Tykhon which 
were studied in the ecclesiastical 
schools on the topic of moral theol- 
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ogy revealed that not only was there 
an exhortation to be of the mind of 
Christ but that it was founded on 
Philippians ii. The voluntary self- 
abasement of Christ, both in His 
premundane life as the Son of God 
and in His earthly life, were shown 
to be the true basis of Christianity. 
The same teaching, expressed with 
more doctrinal definiteness, was pro- 
posed to his listeners by the famous 
preacher of the nineteenth century, 
the Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow. 
He, also, never omitted to relate 
the text of Philippians to the fact 
of the Incarnation. His sermons on 
Christmas Day, both as moral and 
doctrinal teaching, were a constant 
reminder of the humiliation of 
Christ. 


By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, M. M. Tareev felt the need 
to express “the faith of the fathers” 
in the language of modern thought. 
He started from patristic thought 
in which he was especially attracted 
by the allusions (though not elab- 
orated) to the humiliation of Christ. 
For Tareev, the kenotic theory was 
the only possible approach and the 
only possible explanation of the 
Gospel Portrait. But it is important 
for us to remember that Tareev’s 
devotional and_ intellectual back- 
ground Jay not in patristic thought 
but much more in Russian secular 
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literature of the nineteenth century. 
He emphatically acknowledged his 
link with it and gave it the place 
of honour in the religious sphere. 
He also pointed to what was—or 
was believed by the writers to be— 
the popular devotion to a “God’s 
man, humiliated and suffering.” 
The link between theological and 
secular thought was even more ob- 
vious in V. S. Soloviev, himself 
belonging to the secular world. As 


poet and as political thinker he spoke 


of Russia in “kenotic” terms. And 
when, as a philosopher or as a 
theologian, he meditated upon the 
“process of Godmanhood,” he found 
the basis of the relationship between 
God and the world in the fact of 
the self-emptying of the divine Lo- 
gos, and referred his speculation 
to Phil. ii: 5-11. 

In the treatise of dogmatic Chris- 
tology by S. N. Bulgakov, is to be 
found a complete and thorough 
exposition of the doctrine of keno- 
sis. 

Kenotic Christological thought 
found its expression in the twenti- 
eth century. Meanwhile, the secular 
world was deeply interested in relig- 
ious problems. It is impossible to 
give here any picture of it. We 
would like to notice only that the 
“Religio-Philosophical Meetings” of 
1901 gathered together poets and 
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novelists as well as clergy. It was 
a conscious attempt to bring these 
two worlds together. The outstand- 
ing writers of the epoch are charac- 
terized by both religious and literary 
interests and works. Jt may be 
enough to mention such outstand- 
ing examples as V. V. Rozanov 
(1856-1919), D. S. Merezhkovsky 
(b. 1866), L. I. Shestov (b. 1866), 
N. A. Berdyaeff (b. 1874). The 
poets shared in the religious quest. 
Russian Symbolism was a religious 
movement no less 

than it 
revival of the art 
of poetry. Vyache- 
slav Ivanov 
(b. 1866), An- 
drey Bely (1880- 
1935) pe Alexa - 
der Blok (1880- 
1921) were greatly indebted to Sol- 
oviev. They shared with the writers 


Was a 


of the nineteenth century a mysti- 
cal love of their country. Without 
drawing any conclusions about the 
religious or the “kenotic” current 
in post-revolutionary Russia, it may 
be of interest to mention a few lines 
of modern poets which refer to 
Christ. 

Tyutchev was appreciated by this 
generation more than he had been 
ever before. We cannot help remem- 
bering him when we read in Max- 


Treat one another with the same ~ 
spirit as you experience in Christ in 
Jesus. Though He was divine by 
nature, He did not set store upon 
equality with God, but emptied 
Himself by taking the nature of 
a servant. —Philippians u: 5-8. 


August 


imilian Voloshin (1877-1933) a 
poem called “Holy Russia” (1917). 
Refusing to be a princess, she “de- 
livered herself to the robber and 
to the felon, set fire to her farms 
and crops, destroyed her ancient 
abode, and went out into the world 
humiliated and a beggar, and the 
oven Shall 
ie Shall 


I not go on my knee before thee 


slave of the vilest slave 
I dare cast a stone at thee? 


in mire? blessing the trace of thy 
bare foot, thou wretched, homeless, 


drunken Russia 
sy felaveysal | i2veytoy! 
Christ: OE 


else, he spoke of 
the grain’ of 
wheat, reminding 
all that its death 
expressed a spiri- 
tual “Dis- 
solve, Russia, and come to new life 
as the Kingdom of the Spirit” 
(Transubstantiation). It may be per- 
haps of interest to mention also, 


law. 


without any political reference, a 
poem of Serej Esenin (1895—com- 
mitted suicide 1925) — or at least 
ascribed to him. It is the poem al- 
luded to by André Gide as one se- 
cretly recited to him by a young 
Russian. The poem is an answer to 
an anti-religious poem of Demian 
Bedny. The poet asks the anti-relig- 


ious colleague; why had men put 


Se ee 
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Christ to death? Was it because 
He, with a group of fishermen from 
the poor villages recognized as Cae- 
_ sar’s only the power of gold, whilst 
“light and shadow” were full of the 
worship of Caesar all around them? 
Was it because He 
blessed all, “loving sorrowfully 
small children and the dirty prosti- 
tutes”? Himself refusing to pray 
in each church or to believe in mir- 
acles, nevertheless felt 
ashamed after having read “this lie 
about Christ.” “Son of a carpenter, 
the Christ was put to death. But 
when once men asked: who art 
thou? He answered: I am the Son of 
Man. And did not say: the Son of 
God am I.” After having expressed 
his indignation at this attack against 


pitied and 


Esenin 


Christ, in energetic and at times 
almost indecent terms, Esenin con- 
cludes: and the Russian peasant hav- 
ing read this paper “more desperate- 
ly still will cling to Christ.” The 
atmosphere of Tyutchev seems un- 
expectedly revived in a poem which 
is utterly different from Tyutchev 
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in style and in content — we mean 
the greatly-discussed and multifar- 
iously-interpreted masterpiece of 
Blok, The Twelve (1918). The sol- 
diers of the Red Army, in their 
symbolical number, go throughout 
the country. “Freedom, freedom, 
hey, hey, without a cross.” They 
shoot the bourgeois or a girl who 
happened to be unfaithful. They 
go “firing a shot for Holy Russia.” 
A little noise disturbs them, and a 
half-vision moves in front of them. 
As they can see nobody distinctly 
and they receive no answer, they 
fire in the dark. And 
“So they go with 
treaguanse 


sovereign 


Behind them a hungry cur. 

And at their head, with the blood- 
stained banner, 

Invisible in the raging snow, 

Unwounded midst the bullets’ 
flight, 

With gentle gait above the storm, 

Scattered o’er with pearls of snow, 

With a white aureole of roses, 

At their head goes Jesus Christ.” 


For there is one God, and one intermediary between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus: who gave Himself a ransom for all. 


I. Timotheus 1i: 5, 6. 


FRANCO'S FRIEND 


By H. RUTLEDGE SOUTHWORTH 


re tuis book, America—Look at 
Spain, has any importance, it is 
in its revelations of the growth of 
American fascism and not in what 
it tells of the recent struggle in 
Spain. 

The neo-fascist line now being 
rapidly developed by various Amer- 
ican Bund- 
sters, Coughlinites, and Catholic- 


“patriotic” societies, 
fascists—all ardently pro-Franco— 
holds this book together. Their trick 
of subtly insisting that the United 
States is not constitutionally a “de- 
mocracy” but merely a “republic” 
is given here at length. 

Mr. Hart has unearthed a das- 
tardiy bit of Communist skuldug- 
gery in the various United States 
laws limiting the sale of firearms. 
These laws are intended, he sol- 
emnly assures us, to leave the house- 
holder without a fowling piece when 
the reds come down on him. Mr. 
Hart clearly makes his point by 
asking: “In view of the fact that 
active communism in the United 
States dates from the end of the 
World War and that many of these 
anti-gun laws have been passed 
since that time, is it entirely un- 


likely that the passage of these laws — 
is due to Communist influence?” 

Mr. Hart’s Spanish “facts” are 
not Franco’s facts—they are the | 
patented Franco’s — 
American Catholic apologists. In — 


inventions of 


Franco’s Spain, strangely enough, 
they tell a truer tale, and it is one ” 
of the minor misfortunes of the 
war that Mr. Hart, Ellery Sedge- 
wick, and the rest of the turistas 
did not linger long enough in 
Franco’s paradise of “Jaw and or- © 
der” to read a few Franco books — 
and newspapers. Had Mr. Hart — 
done this, he would not now so — 
glibly deny the massacre at Badajoz. — 
He would not assert so positively — 
that the Spanish Phalanx is not a 
fascist organization if he knew that — 
the Falangists boasted of their fas- — 
cist principles. (Or would he?) By — 
their own proud admission, Mr. 
Hart’s Falangist boys—whom he 
fondly conceives to be Boy Scouts 
with/a dash of crusading mysticism 
—were the toughest crew of street- 
brawling pistoleros that ever set out 
to save a country for their own 
particular brand of “Western civili- 
zation.” 


Review in Nation, June 1939, of the book America — Loox ar Spain, 
by Merwin K. Hart, P. ]. Kenedy and Sons 
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This book is published by one of 
New York’s leading Catholic pub- 
lishers. It is worth a final para- 
graph to point out that although 
the greater part of American Cath- 
olic officialdom, with the notable 
exception of Cardinal Mundelein, 
was propagandizing desperately for 
Franco—and this includes most of 
the Catholic press and schools— 
these efforts failed to produce a sin- 
gle. book or pamphlet in defense 
of their position distinguished for 


anything beyond a hysterical con- 
ception of history and a startling 
disregard for demonstrable fact. 
The desperate eagerness of Catho- 
lic spokesmen in the United States 
to misrepresent the truth about the 
war in Spain will inevitably cause 
an unpleasant reaction, even among 
their own people, when the truth 
about the last few years in Spain 
is told—and it will be told if Franco 
and his allies, foreign and domestic, 
do not rapidly take us over. 


MORAL OBLIGATION 


“1. History shows that in the face of a major 
threat America will choose to fight. 


2. Americans make top soldiers. Once they 
are seasoned the pacifism of our youth will go 
out the window and they'll be on their way. 


3. America will force its way into any war 
that threatens British civilization. 


4. Logically we are in no condition to partici- 
pate in a world war, but fear will not stop the 
American people. 


5. The practical and effective means to pre- 
vent a world war rests with the United States. 


6. We have an affirmative moral obligation 
to create and organize a world police force to 
promote Jaw and order.” 


—Mayor Generat Jonn F, O’ Ryan 


I AM AN 


By ELIAS 


J Am AN AMERICAN 


My father belongs to the Sons of the Revolution; 
My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 


One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard 


in Boston Harbor; 
Another stood his ground with Warren; 
Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 
My forefathers were America in the making: 
They spoke in her council halls; 
They died on her battlefields; 
They commanded her ships; 
They cleared her forests. 
Dawns reddened and paled. 
Stanch heart of mine beat fast at each new star 
In the nation’s flag. 
Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 
The sweep of her seas, 
The plenty of her plains, 
The man-hives in her billion-wired cities. 


Every drop of blood in me holds a heritage of 


patriotism. 
I am proud of my past. 


I am an American. 


— ee 


AMERICAN 


LIEBERMAN 


I Am an AMERICAN 


My father was an atom of dust, 

My mother a straw in the wind, 

To his serene majesty. 

One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 

Another was crippled for life by twenty blows of the 
knout. 

Another was killed defending his home during 
the massacres. 


The history of my ancestors is a trail of blood 


To the palace-gate of the Great White Czar. 
But then the dream came — 

The dream of America. 

In the light of the Liberty torch 

The atom of dust became a man 

And the straw in the-wind became a woman 
For the first time. 


“See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that 
fluttered near, 


“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 
It is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 
Live for it—die for it!” 


Under the open sky of my new country I swore 
to do so; 


And every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. 
I am proud of my future. 
I am an American. 


THE CHURCHMAN MEETS 


HEC POMGE 


By DAVID GRANT 


—“Tf the Catholic Church does not disassoci- 


ate itself from Coughlin and all he represents 
he will be the cause of the most serious anti- 
Catholic movement America has ever seen.” 


very Sunpay afternoon, during 
the Father Coughlin 


speaks over other stations, there 


time 


has been a picket line of his fol- 
lowers in front of WMCA from 
which station he has been barred. 
They have varied in number from 
2,000 to 350. Recently they divided 
their forces to picket WINS, which 
has also barred Father Coughlin. 

The pickets, walking around at 
snail’s pace, consist of both sexes 
and all ages—from small tots to 
oldsters. Many carry placards against 
WMCA, the Jews, the Communists, 
and the “Jew Deal.” Some carry 
little American flags as they march. 
The greatest majority of them are 
Coughlinites—next in nuntber are 
the Nazis—(German American 
Bund)—then the various super-pa- 
triotic organizations, Protestants of 
the KKK type, and a few White 
For 
known to me, these Russians pin 


Russians. some reason, un- 


their hope for the restoration of 


Czardom in Russia on Father 


Coughlin. 


Alongside the line of marchers 
a great many men, women and 
children sell Social Justice, Cough- 
lin’s weekly, and a number of the 
other more brazen and outspoken 
of the Fascist and anti-Semitic mag- 
azines. Most of the marchers, from 
time to time, hurl slogans of their 
own making at the passersby. 

On week days there are concen- 
trations of Coughlinite sellers on 
the various corners of Times Square, 
at 5th Avenue, at 42nd Street, Ful- 
ton Street in Brooklyn, and at sev- 
eral points in the Bronx. From two 
to eight of them station themselves 
about the corner, usually all within 
100 feet. Ofttimes the sellers are 
outnumbered by the 
whose purpose seems to be to pro- 
tect the Coughlinites and to keep 


policemen 


the pedestrians moving. 
This 
trouble every day for months. Many 


condition has resulted in 


times the crowd~ would by mass 
pressure force the Coughlinites and 
the police off the sidewalk and 
threaten the sellers. Then the police 
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would put the men into a taxi 
(always an idle one on the corner) 
and drive them away to safety. When 
the crowds are not too big, the 
Coughlinites have their “muscle- 
men” around to intimidate protest- 
ers. One of their favorite and ef- 
fective methods is to strike in the 
center of the groin with the up- 
lifted knee or come down with their 
spiked shoe on someone’s foot. 

A newsman on one of the Times 
Square corners told me he witnessed 
the following. A man after buying 
a copy of Social Justice tore it up 
and threw it back at the seller. The 
Coughlinite drew a knife, struck 
the man in the region of the heart 
and he dropped in a pool of blood. 
The police took the Coughlinite 
away from the crowd (on a Satur- 
day evening) and let him go. The 
wounded man was taken away in 
a police ambulance—but we cannot 
find a hospital or police record of 
the man or the happening. 

I felt something should be done, 
so on May 2, at noon, I stationed 
myself on the northwest corner of 
42nd Street and 5th Avenue in the 
midst of a number of Coughlinites 
selling Social Justice. I began to sell 
a pamphlet written two years ago, 
in which I had shown the nature of 
the unchristian activities of Father 
Coughlin. Tied in front of me was 


a paper saying, “ ‘Father 
Coughlin does not represent the doc- 
trine or the sentiments of the Cath- 
olic church. Cardinal Mundelein, 
Dec. 11, 1938. ‘It is not possible for 
Christians to take part in anti-Sem- 
itism.’ Pope Pius XI, Sept. 24, 1938. 
Catholics! Repudiate Coughlin. 
Catholics! Repudiate Coughlin.” 
Many people came over, told me 
they were Catholics and commended 
me for what I was doing. One fine 
old woman said, “God bless you, 
my son. I’m a Catholic but Father 
Coughlin is the greatest enemy of 


sign 


One woman 
pointing to the sign said, “That 
Mundelein is a dirty Jew.” “Get 
that?” I asked the Catholic police- 
man alongside of me. 

Some people hurled insulting re- 
marks at me, spitting at the sign. 
Several women tried to tear the sign 


us Catholic people.” 


from me—one tried to claw my face. 
The policemen alongside of me were 
very gentle and courteous to all 
these people and would persuade 
them finally to move on. 

On the fourth day, just as I took 
my regular stand, I was taken out 
from amongst six Coughlinites by 
a plain clothes man and arrested. 
A short distance away was the first 
lad out with the new magazine 
Equality, “a journal dedicated to 
fight intolerance and racism” just 
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off the press. He was placed under 
arrest. 

People seeing the whole occur- 
rence called out, “Why don’t you 
arrest the Coughlinites?” Thereup- 
on a Coughlinite who just came on 
the scene but had not yet begun to 
sell, was arrested with us. 

Since then half a dozen organiza- 
tions have taken to the streets with 
magazines. and pamphlets and sta- 
tioned themselves alongside of the 
Coughlinites. They range from the 
American Jewish Congress to the 
Communist Party, but they are all 
dubbed Communist by the Cough- 
linites in their slogans. 

At this time The Churchman, 
always voicing the most progres- 
sive religious trend of the day, 
appeared with a splendid issue, 
June 1, in which it dragged Cough- 
linitism out into the light for all 
to see it as it is. 

A call went out for church mem- 
bers to take The Churchman 
into the battle line. About eighteen, 
including two women (brave souls 
indeed), marched forth. The issue 
is being sold on the streets, none 
of us receiving compensation. 

Some of the choice sales slogans 
of the Coughlinites are: “Buy a 
Christian magazine. Make this a 
Christian country. Rabbi Wise and 
his son are dirty Communists. Roos- 
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evelt and LaGuardia are war mong- 
ers. Buy a magazine that is against 
internationalism. (They do not 
know that the Catholic church is 
an international institution.) Buy 
only from Christians. No dirty pic- 
tures in this magazine. Not printed 
in Moscow.” And the prize of them 
all—“Read the magazine that preach- 
es the brotherhood of man.” 

My _ personal 
which the foregoing is but a sketchy 
presentation, lead me to the fol- 
lowing conclusions. All the Cough- 
linites feel that Coughlin speaks 
with as much authority as the Pope 


experiences, of 


himself. That none of them know — 


that outstanding Catholic spokes- 
men have condemned Father Cough- 
lin for the hatred and dissension he 
is spreading. 

That the majority of all Catholics 


who are not Coughlinites have not — 


read these condemnations. 

That the majority of non-Catho- 
lics believe that Father Coughlin 
represents the doctrine and senti- 
ments of the Catholic church in his 
open anti-Semitic stand and his 
praise of Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franco. The designation of Franco 
by the Pope as a saviour of human- 
ity has not helped counteract that 
impression. 

I venture to say that if the Cath- 
olic church does not disassociate it- 
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self from Father Coughlin and all 
he represents, he will be the cause 
of the most widespread and serious 
anti-Catholic movement America 
has ever seen. 

While riding in the patrol wagon, 
the second time I was arrested, the 
policeman said to me, “If anyone 
from Father Coughlin’s organiza- 
tion saw that sign you would be 
You 
know Mundelein never said any- 
thing like that. You fellows have 
gone too far. When the time comes, 


arrested for criminal libel. 


there are 30,000 of us. I will resign 

from the force, and we will settle 

this matter in our own way.” 
Across the street, where not a day 
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has passed for months without some 
form of riot resulting from the ac- 
tivities of the Coughlinites, is The 
New York Times. Though I read 
it carefully every day, I have never 
seen a word reporting these hap- 
penings. Not believing my own eyes, 
I wrote to the editor of The Times 
asking the reason. The next day I 
received a very courteous reply stat- 
ing that, in several instances where 
police action had resulted, there 
had appeared notices. I answered 
(a couple of weeks ago) asking 
him please to send me the dates so 
I could find them, but there our 


correspondence terminated. 


INNOVATION AND TRADITION 


It is our ambition to smash the old and start 
anew each morning. But we can only do that by 
accepting the old as the tree we grow on, striving for 
no more originality (and no less) than that of each 


Jeaf on the old tree. 


There was a Greek period. There was a 
Gaelic period. Milleniums both of intensive rural cul- 
ture. The more such periods there come to be and 
come to be remembered and treasured on the earth, 
the easier it will be for man to accept the glory of the 
earth and enjoy forever the handiwork of God. 


Ken: 


O'MALLEY TO THE REDS 


Written for Father Coady of Antigonish 
By KENNETH LESLIE 


Now when Iona College 
sent Mike O’Malley down 
To talk to the Red Local, 
the miners swarmed to town. 
Not that they cared what he might say, 
But, differing from him, night from day, 
They washed, and walked the cindered mile 
To see God’s mercy in his smile, 
God’s anger in his frown; 
“My hate is no less hot than yours 
but better aimed,” he said, 
“Mine warring on the living foe, 
yours burying the dead.” 
Such were the strange and curious things 
in Mike O’Malley’s head. 


“Your mine runs down here by the sea, 
beneath the sea as. well, 
A mile down and two miles out 
under the rolling swell 
That rides the Bull Rock overhead. .. 
I can recall days not long dead 
When you men far beneath the blue 
Would listen and let on that you 
could hear the Bull Rock bell. 
Your bodies sweating there below, 
your minds would swim and fly 
With fins that stirred the sea’s floor 
as the halibut skulked by, 
With keels that chalked the rising wave, 
with wings that churned the sky. 


O’MALLEY TO THE REDS 


Who caught those leaping minds of yours 
and haltered them with hate, 

And herded their wild fancies 
to rebels’ tame estate? 

Who was it came and fenced you all 

With dialectic for a wall, 

And said, Go look! and gouged your eye, 

And clipped your wing and said, Go, fly! 
and closed the nine-barred gate? 

Who broke the winged steed of your thought 
to drag the weary hack 

Through “equal” signs that bog its wheels 
deep in their endless track, 

Disproving everything away 
and proving nothing back? 


I’ve heard your young men say, “Tis true, 

we don’t believe in much! 
We walk alone ... as for the Cross, 

we've cast away that crutch!” 
And so they’ve cut their closest kin, 
Their cuisle chridh’, the One Within, 
Whose pulse would warm the frozen hand 
And nerve the tongue to understand 

the things they taste and touch. 
They say that far too slowly 

the old gods ground their grist, 
And the only way they'll ever get 

* the goods their fathers missed 

Is to hate-fuse together 

their fingers to a fist, 
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And hammer, hammer, hammer, 
to break the brutal foe 
Who fats his saucy children 
on the bread of their children’s woe... 
But what’s to happen after, 
What like will be their laughter, 
When hate has flayed the human mask? 
These are the things they seldom ask, 
For they seem not to know... 
The Devil has no trouble 
finding his proper tool, 
But you who help the Devil 
are but the Devil’s fool, 
And you who do the work of Hell 
shall have Hell for your rule. 


He hammers not, but hollows; 
with gouges he destroys; 

With shoddy tunes that shred the nerves, 
with cleverness that cloys, 

He cataracts the inner. eye 

Against what money cannot buy... 

Stake not the limit of your need 

To measure of your master’s greed, 
staring at his toys! 

For when you see a fortuned man 
and envy him his prize 

Of lifted littleness that puffs 
and bloats and gathers flies, 

That envy is the “foe” you missed — 
he looks out of your eyes! 
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Let fall the scales of legal lust 

that weigh the linnet’s wing! 
Grow out, outgrow the teetering tomes 

and let your balance swing 
Upon the twin-branched Aspen Tree, 
The Acted Word that sets you free 
To listen to the linnet’s song, 
Lilting that all but love is wrong, 

for only love can sing; 
For only love can build a nest, 

and only love can spread 
Rich hunger on your table, 

sweet rest upon your bed.” 
And then a stranger thing he did, 

and a stranger thing he said. 


“If ‘cross’ for you is only ‘crutch,’ 

If Christ’s a rabbit’s foot you touch 

For luck, then you have done right well 
To shed them for your honest hell, 
Your grim revolt, your hard despair; 

I'd follow even down to there; 

I do; ’m with you, and J burn 

In social anger, and I learn 

Your honour, your quick sense of shame 
At loveless things done in love’s name. 
But we must watch and we must wait 
Outside each lonely garden gate. 
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Authority within the soul 
Was never let from God’s control, 
And even He walks lightly there 
Whistling by with casual air 
Wooing gently from within; 
So we must shun the deadly sin, 
The sin against the Holy Ghost 
To Whom each soul is awe-ful host.” 
Now they had fixed a banner 

above O’Malley’s head, 
The banner had no legend, 

it was a bloody red. 
O’Malley turned, saluted fair, 
“T see you’ve raised His standard there 


Whose martyrs drenched it with their blood... 


Ride then with us upon that flood! 
Hail to our flag!” he said. 


NON-INTER VENTION 


“From mid-December 1936 to mid-April 
1937, 100,000 men (with material) were trans- 
ported to Spain.” —Italian newspaper Le Forze 
Armati. . 

“The Condor Legion, some 15,000 strong, 
held its victory parade before Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler... . In his speech Herr Hitler 
publicly proclaimed what for three years the 
whole German propaganda apparatus has 
vehemently denied, namely, that he himself 
had given the order sending the legion to 
Spain.” 

—Otto D. Tolischus. 
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mie PURSUIT «OF FREEDOM 


By JACQUES MARITAIN —“We shall never give up the hope of a new 
Christendom, of a new temporal order, 
inspired by Christianity.” 


T was after my conversion to 
Catholicism that I made the ac- 
quaintance of Saint Thomas. After 
my “passionate pilgrimage” among 
all the doctrines of modern _philos- 
ophers, in whom I had discovered 
nothing but disenchantment and 
splendid uncertainties, I felt, as it 
were, an illumination of the reason. 
My vocation as philosopher became 
clear to me. And through thirty 
years of work and combat I have 
followed in this path, with a feeling 
that I could understand more com- 
pletely the gropings, the discoveries, 
and the travail of modern thought as 
I tried to throw upon them the light 
of a wisdom which, resisting the 
fluctuations of time, has been worked 
out through the centuries. 

In order to advance along this 
way we are constantly obliged to 
bring together singularly distant ex- 
tremes, for no solution of our prob- 
lems can be found ready-made in 
the legacy of the ancients. We are 
also obliged to make the difficult 
separation between the pure sub- 
stance of those truths which many 


“moderns” reject as a mere jumble 


of the opinions of the past, and the 
dross of prejudice, worn-out expres- 
sions, and arbitrary constructions 
which many “traditionalists” con- 
fuse with that which really deserves 
intellectual veneration. 


In the Middle Ages philosophy 
was usually treated as an instrument 
in the service of theology. Culturally, 
it was not in the state required by 
its nature. The coming of a philo- 
sophical or profane wisdom which 
had completed its own formulation, 
for itself and according to its own 
finalities, responded therefore to a 
historical necessity. But unfortun- 
ately this was accomplished under 
the emblem of separatism and a 
sectarian Descartes 
separated philosophy from all higher 


wisdom, from everything in man 


rationalism; 


which comes from above man. I am 
certain that what the world and 
civilization have lacked for three 
centuries has been a_ philosophy 
which would have developed its 
autonomous exigencies in a Chris- 
tian climate, a wisdom of reason not 
closed but open to the wisdom of 
grace. Reason must battle today with 
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an irrational deification of elemental 
and instinctive forces which threaten 
to ruin the whole of civilization. In 
this struggle reason’s task is one of 
integration; understanding that the 
intelligence is not the enemy of 
mystery but rather lives by it, it must 
reenter into communication with 
the irrational world of instinct, as 
with the world of the will, of liberty, 
and of love, and with the supra- 
rational world of grace and the 
Divine Life. 

The pursuit of supreme contem- 
plation and the pursuit of supreme 
liberty are two aspects of the same 
thing. In the order of the spiritual 
life man aspires to perfect and abso- 
lute freedom, and therefore to a 
superhuman state. The men of wis- 
dom of all times have given evidence 
of this. The function of the law is 
one of protection and education of 
liberty, the function of a pedagogue. 
At the conclusion of this tutelage 
the perfect man is freed from every 
servitude, even, St. Paul says, from 
the servitude of the law, because he 
does spontaneously what the law 
demands and is one spirit with the 
Creator. 

The pursuit of liberty is still, to 
my way of thinking, at the bottom 
of the social and political problem. 
But here, in the order of temporal 
life, it is not a divine liberty which 
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is the object of our desires but rather 
a liberty proportionate to the state of 
man and to the natural possibilities 
of his earthly existence. We must 
make no mistake about the nature 
of the object thus pursued. It is not 
simply the protection of free will in 
each of us, nor is it the liberty of 
power of the social community. 
It is the liberty of expansion of 
human beings which make up a 
people and participate in its virtues. 
Organized society is intended to de- 
velop conditions of life in common 
which, while insuring first of all 
advantages and peace to the whole, 
help each person in a positive man- 
ner progressively to obtain that 
freedom of expansion which consists 
above all in the flowering of moral 
and rational life. So justice and love 
are the very foundations of the life 
of society, which places truly human 
advantages above all manner of 
material advantages, technical prog- 
ress, and the implements of power. 
I believe historical conditions and the 
yet inferior state of development of 
dificult for 
organized society fully to reach its 
objective, and that in respect to the 
possibilities which the Gospel de- 
velops in us and the demands it 


humanity make it 


makes on us in the social-temporal 
domain, we are still in a prehistoric 
age. As we can see today in the 
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psychoses of the masses which adore 
Stalin or Hitler, or dream of exter- 
minating certain classes which they 
consider diabolical, such as “the 
reds” or “the fascists,” or “the Jews,” 
such a 
burden of animality, easily inclined 
to morbidity, that it will take cen- 
turies still for human personality 
to be able to take on among the 
masses the breath of life to which 
it aspires. We can see, then, that the 
objective toward which organized 
society 


human collectivities bear 


tends is 
the common ad- 


of the 


pro- 


vantage 
multitude 
cured in such a 
manner that the 
individual person, 
not only the one = existence. 
belonging to a 

privileged class, but all members 
of the mass, may truly reach that 
measure of independence which is 
proper to civilized life which is in- 
sured by the economic guaranties of 
work and property, political rights, 
civic virtues, and cultivation of the 
mind. 

These conceptions belong to a 
wider general view which seems to 
me most fittingly designated by the 
“integral 
which involves a whole philosophy 
of modern history. In the social- 


term humanism,” and 


Here, in the order of temporal 
life, it is not a divine liberty 
which is the object of our desires 
but rather a liberty proportionate 
to the state of man and to the 
natural possibilities of his earthly 
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temporal order it does mot call on 
man to sacrifice himself for any 
imperialism, be it of the race, of 
the class, or of the nation. It calls 
upon him to sacrifice himself to a 
better life for his brothers and to the 
concrete good of the community of 
human beings. Thus it can only be 
a heroic humanism. 

It has often been remarked that 
middle-class liberalism, which tries 
to base everything on the individual 
considered as a little god and on 

his gracious pleas- 
on absolute 
freedom (om 


ure, 


property, com- 
and the 


pleasures of life, 


merce, 


must inevitably 
lead to a despotic 
paternalism of the 
state. Communism may be re- 
garded as a reaction against this 
individualism. It claims to lead to 
the absolute release of man, who is 
supposed to become the god of 
history, but in reality this release, 
were accom- 
plished, would be that of man taken 
collectively, not of the individual. 
Society as an economic community 
would enslave the whole life of the 


presuming that it 


person, because economic functions 
would become the essential work of 
civil society instead of serving the 
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liberty of expansion of the person. 
We already see in Russia that what 
is represented as the release of man 
taken collectively means the enslave- 
ment of all individuals. As for the 
anti-communist and anti-individu- 
alist reactions of the totalitarian or 
dictatorial type, it is not in the name 
of the social community or of the 
liberty of man considered collectively 
but in the name of the sovereign 
dignity of the state, or of the spirit 
of a people, or of a race and blood, 
that they would turn man over 
bodily to a social entity in which the 
person of the chief is the only one to 
enjoy, properly speaking, the privi- 
leges of a human personality. This is 
why totalitarian states, having need 
of the entire devotion of persons 
for whom they have neither feeling 
nor respect, inevitably seek to find 
a principle of human exaltation in 
myths of external grandeur and in 
the never-ending struggle for power 
and prestige. By its very nature this 
leads to war and the self-destruc- 
tion of the civilized community. If 
there are churchmen who count on 
dictatorship of this kind to promote 
the religion of Christ and Christian 
civilization, they forget that the total- 
itarian phenomenon is an aberrant 
religious phenomenon in which a 
kind of earthly mysticism devours 
every other sort of mysticism and 
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will tolerate no other one besides 
itself. 

Confronted with bourgeois liberal- 
ism, communism, and _totalitarian- 
ism, what we need is a new solution, 


at the same time personalistic and ° 


communal, which views human 
society as the organization of liber- 
ties. We are thus led to a conception 
of democracy differing fundamen- 
that of Jean-Jacques 


Rousseau, which we might call 


tally from 


“pluralist,” because it requires that 
the state insure the organic liberties 
of the different spiritual families 
the different bodies 
assembled within it, beginning with 
the natural basic community, the 


and social 


family. The tragedy of modern de- 
mocracies is that under the appear- 
ances of an error —the deification 
of a fictitious individual closed to all 
realities from above —they have 
sought something good, the expan- 
sion of the personality open to real- 
ities from above and to the common 
service of justice and friendship. 
Our personalist democracy is really 
inconceivable without those super- 
elevations which nature and tem- 
poral civilizations receive, in their 
own order, from the energies of the 
Christian leaven. 

I am certain that the coming of 
such a democracy, which presup- 
poses class antagonism overcome, re- 
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quires that we go beyond both 
capitalism and socialism, which are 
tainted by a materialistic conception 
of life. 

We shall never give up the hope 
of a new Christendom, of a new 
temporal order inspired by Christi- 
anity. Now if it is true that the 
means must correspond to the end 
and are themselves the end, as it 
were, in the state of formation and 
preparation, it is then clear that in 
order to prepare a Christian social 
order, Christian means are needed, 
that is to say, 
means which are 
animated, even 
when they are per- 
force harsh, by a 
true spirit of love. 
The present state 
of the 
obliges us to re- 
cord that never have the mind and 
the spirit been so thoroughly re- 
buffed in the world. In the end, how- 
ever, pessimism is always the victim 
of its own deceit. It disregards the 
great law which might be called the 


nations power. 


law of the double-energy movement 
of history. While the wear and tear of 
time naturally dissipates and de- 
grades the things of this world and 
the energy of history, the creative 
forces which are characteristic of 
the spirit and of liberty, and are also 


Justice and love are the very 
foundations of the life of society, 
which places truly human ad- 
vantages above all manner of ma- 
terial advantages, technical prog- 
ress, and the implements of 
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their witness, and which normally 
find their point of application in the 
effort of the few — destined there- 
by to sacrifice — constantly revital- 
ize the quality of this energy. Such 
is the work accomplished in history 
by the sons of God; such is the 
work of Christians if they do not 
give the lie to their name. 

This work is not understood at 
all if it is imagined that it claims 
to be able to set up a state in the 
world from which all evil and all 
injustice would be banished. Natu- 
rally, on this 
ground it would 
be too easy, in 
view of the results 
obtained, stupidly 
to dismiss Chris- 
tians as Utopians. 
What the Chris- 
‘tian has to do is 
to maintain and increase in the 
world an internal tension and that 
movement of slow and painful de- 
livery which comes from the invisi- 
ble powers of truth and justice, 
goodness and love, acting upon the 
mass in opposition to them. 
Woe to the world should the 
Christians turn their back on it, 
should they fail to do their job, 
which is to heighten here on earth 
the charge and tension of spiritual- 
ity; should they listen to those blind 
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leaders of the blind who seek the 
means to order and to good in things 
which are in their very nature dis- 
solution and death. 

One of the gravest lessons we learn 
from the experience of life is that 
in the practical behaviour of most 
of us all those things which are in 
themselves good — science, techni- 
cal progress, culture, the knowledge 
of moral laws, and even religious 
faith itself, faith in the living God 
(in the civil war in Spain the in- 
human feelings which have swept 
over “crusaders” and “reds” both 
have demonstrated what we are 
saying) — all these things, without 
love and good-will, only serve to 
make men more wicked and more 
unhappy. This is because, without 
love and charity, man turns into 
evil the best that is in him. 
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Once we have understood this, 
we put our hope here on earth only 
in that good-will of which the Gos- 
pel speaks, in the obscure strength of 
a bit of real goodness which brings 
forth life without cease in the most 
hidden recesses of things. Nothing 
is more destitute, nothing is more 
secret, nothing is nearer to the weak- 
ness of childhood. And there is no 
more fundamental, no more effective 
wisdom than a simple and tenacious 
confidence — not in the weapons of 
force and cleverness and malice, 
which, though they always triumph 
at the outset, a grain of sand suffices 
to ruin — but in the resources of 
personal courage and _ good-will. 
Through this kind of lightness of 
heart flows the force of nature and 
of the Author of nature. 


WITH OUR HELP 


“Unless the United States takes a resolute and active stand against 
all aggressor nations it will, perhaps within another generation, have to 
endure what China endures today at the hands of Japan,’ Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, wife of the Chinese Generalissimo predicted in a letter received 
in New York by a Wellesley College classmate and made public yesterday 
by the American Committee for Non-Participation in Japanese Aggression. 

“Do what you can to make your people realize that this death and 
havoc come to us with the help of American gasoline and oil, and materi- 
als, for bombs,” Mme. Chiang added. “Also, it should be realized that iso- 
lationism is not going to keep the Americans from meeting a similar fate, 
in another generation perhaps. America’s only safeguard lies in taking 
a courageous, resolute and active stand against all aggressor nations.” 

—News Item 
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THEY NEGRO 7? CULTURAL, PIONEER 


By EMIL L. JORDAN 


r was one of the great dis- 
coveries of mankind; together 
with the use of fire and the invention 
of the wheel, it formed the basis of 
our modern civilization. 

The place of this achievement was 
Africa. And the man who made this 
basic contribution to the welfare and 
progress of mankind was the Negro. 

Throughout the ages the Negroes 
remained excellent metal-workers, 
and were skillful also in handling 
silver, gold, and copper; some tribes 
even knew how to cast brass and 
bronze, and how to draw wire. 
Many of their creations radiated 
artistic rhythm. 

Negroes worked in the smithies 
of Virginia. Negroes labored in Bra- 
zil’s gold province, Minas Geraes. 
Negroes forged the lovely balcony 
rails which gave charm to New 
Orleans. Negroes were known as the 
best metal craftsmen in America. 
A coincidence? Hardly. The instinct 
pulsed in their blood. As a slave 
the discoverer of iron labored for 
his “superior” white brother. 

Long before Columbus landed in 
the Bahamas, cities of twenty to 
thirty thousand inhabitants throve 
even in the humid Congo region, 


although the village and the small 
tribe were the more usual social 
units. The Negroes’ mud _ houses 
were not less comfortable than the 
peasants’ huts in England and 
France; the leather they tanned, the 
cotton goods they manufactured, 
and the beautiful carvings they 
shaped of ivory and hippopotamus 
teeth compared favorably with any 
They 


worked quartz and granite and 


contemporaneous products. 
manufactured terra cotta and glass. 

The Negroes belonged to the 
world’s greatest herdsmen, some vil- 
lages owning ten to twelve thousand 
head of cattle. Some tribes became 
noted breeders, and stall fattening 
was well known in the Kilimanjaro 
region. As agriculturists they were, 
according to Ratzel, “the best and 
keenest tillers of the ground” among 
the primitive races, occasionally em- 
ploying irrigation and fertilization. 

The rise of the Arabs stimulated 
culture in Africa as well as in 
Europe, and the University of San- 
kore, one of the African centers of 
learning, taught a host of subjects 
to Sudan Negro students: grammar, 
literature and geography, law and 
surgery. 


From Americans, W. W. Norton and Co., New York. 
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Negroes made excellent pilots and 
boatmen; without their help Vasco 
da Gama could never have circum- 
navigated Africa. They carried out 
long voyages and, according to the 
evidence collected by Professor Leo 
Wiener, reached America and influ- 
enced American Indian culture long 
before the White Man arrived in the 
New World. In his Journal of the 
Third Voyage Columbus writes of 
startling Indian reports that Negroes 
had visited them, apparently from 
Guinea, and had trafficked with 
them in a gold alloy called “guanin”. 
According to Wiener the Negroid 
religious rites, carvings, and sculp- 
tures of the easternmost Indians of 
the South American continent ap- 
pear Columbus’s 
report. Whether this theory is mere 


to corroborate 


conjecture or historical fact, further 
research will verify. 

The traits of the Negro in Africa 
have been well summarized by the 
anthropologist who 
them 


people, with a considerable degree of 


Franz Boas, 


calls “a healthy primitive 
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personal initiative, with a talent for 
organization, and with imaginative 
power, with skill 
thrift. . . . There is nothing to prove 
that licentiousness, shiftless laziness, 


technical and 


lack of initiative, are fundamental 
characteristics of the race.” 

But historical events can tempor- 
arily change and distort the national 
character of whole peoples. The 
course of history has proved this 
many times. After the terror of the 
Thirty Years’ War the remaining 
inhabitants of central Europe were a 
shiftless, subservient, and quarrel- 
some lot; it took them several genera- 
tions to regain emotional and intel- 
lectual balance. Thus when for three 
centuries millions of a much more 
primitive race were enslaved, they 
naturally acquired a slave mentality 
which concentrated on living with 
the least effort, neglecting the mor- 
row and making the most. of the 
moment. But the roots have never 
died; latent gifts and energies still 
stir, and they grow and redevelop 
from generation to generation. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH 


By R. E. E. HARKNESS “It is pure blasphemy for the Vicar of 


Christ to claim authority over the king, for 
the authority of the Pope is spiritual.” 


(Continued) 
ae, THE accession of Ed- 
ward I to the throne in 1272 
we enter upon the second period of 
our study. His reign is characterized 
by the process of legal definitions, 
the establishment of law courts and 
the origin of the House of Commons, 
so distinctively English. But it is 
marked also by that definite legal 
pronouncement of the relations of 
church and state which later took 
form in the statutes of Provisors and 
Praemunire, True, during this reign, 
England is still forced to fight the 
temporal claims of the pope, but as 
never before she is able to assert her 
right to the control of her own af- 
fairs. Parliament as representative 
of the people has attained a place 
of recognized authority in determin- 
ing the course of events, a fact made 
possible largely because the king 
has identified himself completely 
with the national consciousness and 
the aspirations of his people. 

And now, occur a series of events, 
differing greatly in character, but 
all of which strengthened the cause 
of the people and made inevitable 
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the overthrow of the temporal as- 
sumptions of the popes. 

The first is the beginning of those 
foreign wars which led eventually 
to the Hundred Years War with 
France. It would be difficult indeed 
to overestimate the effect of those 
wars upon the relationships of Eng- 
land and Rome. For in the long 
outcome it was the wars which were 
chiefly responsible for the creation 
of those elements which made for 
a distinctive, firmly integrated na- 
tional existence—the new economic 
resources, the expansion of com- 
merce, the moral and _ intellectual 
awakening of the people, the devel- 
opment of the English language 
and literature and a new university 
vitality. At present, however, we 
are concerned with the personal 
relationship of the king and pope 
as revealed by the wars. For the for- 
eign wars are an expression of a 
confident nationalism, with internal 
difficulties fairly settled, arrogantly 
looking about for means to try out 
its new-found strength in the fur-_ 
ther extension of its boundaries. 


From Cuurcu History, March, 1939 
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That could not be done without 
having the united support of all 
classes and institutions within the 
realm. And the only class and only 
institution lacking in complete loy- 
alty were some members of the 
clergy and the church. 

Philip the Fair of France discov- 
ered that the financing of a success- 
ful war demanded the sharing of 
the clergy in the burden of taxa- 
tion if they were 
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forced to do so for similar reasons. 
The clergy of England were also un- 
der obligations to contribute their 
portion of the tax, and when in 
1299 Boniface claimed Scotland as 
a fief of Rome, one hundred and 
four earls and barons, in agreement 
with the king, sent a letter from 
Lincoln to the pope asserting that 
the king was not subject to the pope 
concerning his rights in Scotland “or 

his other tempor- 


to enjoy the ben- 
edits of full 
fledged citizen- 
ship. The 
was long overdue. 
It required mere- 
ly the will of a 
strong man to en- 
force it. And as 


Dr. Ingram states, 


time 


no one wept when 
Philip persecuted 
and hounded to 
death an able and 
imperious 
A mighty revolu- 
tion had taken 


pope. 


Wycliffe, in a theory peculiar to 
himself, combined the ideal of 
the “poor church” and the idea of 
an independent secular authority. 
King and pope hold office by 
right direct from God alone. But 
that right “may only be enjoyed 
by those who observe God’s moral 
law of love, humility, and self 
control... . However, since the 
church does not keep this Law, 
the State has the right to deprive 
her of her unlawful possession 
and to restore the ideal of the 
‘poor church’, which exists solely 
for spiritual ends.” 


alities,’” nor would 


they permit him © 


to be even should 
he wish it. 

Five years later 
(1306), a letter 
was sent to the 
pope from the 
whole of the laity 
remonstrating 
against the evils 
of patronage, the 
elevation of aliens, 
revenues for for- 
eign purposes, and 
other 
actions. They con- 


severe Cx- 


place between the days of Gregory 
VII and Boniface VIII. 

When therefore Philip and his 
Estates General claimed their re- 
jection of papal pretensions, the way 
was open for all other kings to do 
likewise and, indeed, Edward was 


cluded by saying that they must 
defend the laws of England against 
such “Novelties and intolerable op- 
pressions” and the following year 
(1307) the statute of Carlisle was 
passed by Parliament forbidding 


monasteries to pay a tax of any sort 
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to their superiors outside of Eng- 
land and prohibiting the laying of 
any such tax upon the religious 
houses within the nation by foreign 
authorities. 

The twenty years of Edward the 
Second’s reign are without signifi- 
cance to us and we pass to Edward 
III and the Hundred Years War. 
Here we must consider the second 
event of the series so important in 
our study—the so-called Babylonish 
Captivity of the church and the 
Great Schism, so inextricably inter- 
woven with that century-long strug- 
gle. The war gave to English nation- 
alism an increased expansiveness 
by its glorious victories, its super- 
ficial false evidence of wealth, its 
destructive effect upon the nobility, 
its exaltation of the yeoman and 
serf, and its transformation of the 
language. But the fact that the 
popes were political powers in the 
dominion of her enemy all the 
more confirmed England in her 
conviction that she must govern 
her own church. 

It was during the reign of Ed- 
ward III that Parliament finally re- 
fused to pay to the pope the tribute 
agreed upon by John. The king in 
1343 wrote Clement VI defending 
the liberty of the church in Eng- 
Jand, protesting against papal pro- 
visions and asserting “that the Pope 
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should remember that it was his 
duty to feed, not to shear the sheep.” 
Finally, the Commons passed what 
may be termed the two declarations 
of independence of the pope’s tem- 
poral claims—the Statute of Pro- 
visors, 1350, and the Statute of 
Praemunire, 1353. The first of these, 
confirmed again in 1364, asserted 
that by the law of England the pope 
was not the patron of the bene- 
fices within the kingdom, and a fur- 
ther Act of 1389 “provided that 
every one who should in future 
accept a benefice in England by 
way of provision, should be banished 
forever and his lands and goods 
forfeited to the King.” 

The Statute of Praemunire for- 
bade the transfer of cases from the 
royal court to the court of Rome. 
It also was confirmed in 1364, in 
the passage of which the clergy as 
well as the peers and commons had 
a voice. 

Thus ended forever the power of 
the Pope in the temporal govern- 
ment of the English church and 
from henceforth tll the time of 
Henry VIII his influence is that of 
the spritual guide and head. 

This, briefly, was the position of 
Wycliffe of whom we have said 
nothing and of whom we can say 
all too little, though it was he who 
gave these acts their religious un- 
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dergirding. Troeltsch calls attention 
to the fact that Wycliffe, in a theory 
peculiar to himself, combined the 
ideal of the “poor church” and the 
idea of an independent secular au- 
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King for the sole authority of the 
pope is spiritual. And carrying this 
emphasis to a logical conclusion, it 
a Christ-like 
life, which is the test of spiritual 


is character alone, 


thority. King and pope hold office 
by right direct from God alone. But 
that right “may only be enjoyed by 


function. Indeed, “as regards spiri- 
tual things we must obey the veri- 
est pauper, if he be the better man, 


> 
those who observe God’s moral law rather than a worse Pope or Kaiser.” 


of. love, humility, and self con- Thus ‘not only is’ Enpland’ justi 
trol . . . However, since the church 
does not keep this Law, the State 
has the right to deprive her of her 
unlawful possession and to restore 


the ideal of the ‘poor church,’ which 


exists solely for spiritual ends.” Or 


fied by divine right in rejecting 
papal temporal claims, but the “di- 
vine right of kings” is implanted 
in her thinking, misinterpreted as it 
may be, and the necessity of the 


as/Workman interprets Wyellffe: It spiritual reformation of her church 


is pure blasphemy for the Vicar of '* SOW? 2? her consciousness. 


Christ to claim authority over the (To be continued) 


HARDY FLOWER 


The spirit of democracy is not dead in Prague and 
Czechoslovakia. It cannot die. That spirit still lives in 
the hearts of those men and women who have had to 
stay on there since ‘Munich’ and what happened “after 
Munich.’ The soldiers of the German Reich may patrol 
the streets and the swastika may be ordered to fly from 
public buildings—but the innermost hearts of the people 
cannot be touched. 

Democracy is the flower of the spirit. It grows in 
very barren soil under the worst conditions. It thrives 
beneath the storms of tyranny and the hurricanes of 
oppression. It comes to fruitage even in darkest night. 

Democracy is the inherent quality which ‘makes 
man something higher than beast, which lifts his heart 
to the stars and carries his soul forever onward and up- 
ward. Democracy is that great desire which has always 
been part of man and will ever be. 

—Edward Benes, at Princeton University. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


—‘There must be war to the death between 


By JOHN MACMURRAY 
(Continued ) 


ee ARE some points which are 
apt to cause confusion on mat- 
ters of principle which it may be 
well to mention shortly. In the first 
place, Communism is widely thought 
of as anti-democratic. Christians feel 
that democracy and Christianity are 
necessarily bound up together. This 
is perfectly true. From the begin- 
ning Christianity 
involves the belief 
in the 
man, 


common 
and bases 
all its hopes of 
social progress up- constructive 
on the creative ac- 
tion of the com- 
mon people. Any 
society that could 
be properly 
termed Christian would be necessari- 
ly a democratic society. But real 
Christianity means real democracy. 
Ideal Christianity leads to and sup- 
ports ideal democracy, which is the 
perversion of democracy. Real de- 
mocracy necessarily includes and de- 
termines economic democracy. Our 
modern so-called democracies are 
quite obviously not democratic soci- 


eties. They are only democratic 


Communism in practice 1s apt to of 
work through the generation of 
fear and so to produce the condi- 
tions under which the will to 
social activity 1s 
paralysed. Christianity must al- 
ways work for the counteracting 
of fear, even in the face of the 
inevitability of the use of force. the 


real and unreal religion.” 


Part II 


States. On the other hand Commu- 
nism is both in theory, and on the 
substantial, economic side in practice, 
democratic. This is a commonplace 
of Communist theory. Indeed it was 
Marx himself who said that democ- 
racy was the essential reality of any 
form of political constitution, just 
as, he said, Christianity is the 

truth of all forms 
religion. A 
democratic society 
is, of course, one 
which is created 
and sustained by 
and for the peo- 
ple. It cannot be 
a class society, and 
attempt to 

maintain the 
ideal form of democracy, to main- 
tain a democratic state, in an un- 
democratic society, may easily be 
an attempt to prevent the achieve- 
ment of democracy in its substantial 
form. Thus the effort to return to 
the reality of Christianity would 
involve the effort to establish the 
reality of democracy. In the real 
sense, Soviet Russia is already far 
more democratic a society than any 
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other has ever been, in spite of the 
political and legal structure of its 
present organization. But what is 
more important, it must inevitably 
develop in the direction of demo- 
cratic forms, not because of any 
particular goodness in the motives of 
its political rulers but because the 
forms of life in a society must 
ultimately be determined by its sub- 
Where 


equality determines the actual forms 


stantial nature. economic 
of social life, where class distinction 
based on relative degrees of wealth 
has disappeared, a society can only 
be organized in terms of the real 
needs of the common man. The 
motives of its rulers may be good 
or bad, kindly or cruel, selfinter- 
ested or benevolent. It is impossible 
to organize except in terms of actual 
For 
organization is rational and can only 


needs and actual demands. 
be based on a rational principle, and 
the thing to be organized is real and 
can only tbe organized in terms of 
its actual nature. The ruler must 
supply the actual demand, and the 
demand is actually the demand of 
common humanity. He cannot help 
himself. Equally, if the substance of 
a society is not democratic, it cannot 
be governed democratically even by 
the most ardent and idealistic demo- 
crat that ever was born. You cannot 
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deal democratically in action with 
what in its substantial nature is not 
democratic. 

It is commonly asserted that Com- 
munism involves loss of freedom. 
To this we must answer that it is 
partly true that a Communism 
which is limited to economics and 
which is dialectically anti-religious 
does involve a limitation of free- 
dom as compared with a Commu- 
nism which is religious. A Christian 
Communism would be much freer 
than an anti-Christian one. But it 
is not true that even an anti-Chris- 
tian Communism is less free than a 
formal democracy which involves 
substantial inequality. No doubt 
the latter has much more, indeed, an 
illimitable amount of theoretical 
freedom; much more, in fact, than 
could ever be realized in any society 
whatever. But there can be surely no 
hesitation in admitting that to sur- 
render an unlimited amount of 
illusory freedom for even a relatively 
small amount of real freedom is to 
make a good bargain. Real freedom 
is always proportionate in a society 
to the equality between its members. 
For freedom for oneself is only 
achieved fby achieving freedom for 
others, and to believe in freedom is 
to believe in other people being free. 
To believe in freedom for oneself is 
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hardly one of the major virtues. It is 
no more than the natural desire to 
do what one is inclined to do. The 
test of a belief in freedom, which is 
the major part of the belief in democ- 
racy, lies, therefore, in the extent 
and the energy of our efforts to pro- 
vide freedom for those who do not 
have it. Under any given condition, 
therefore, the maximum amount of 
freedom possible in a society as a 
whole is achieved when the freedom 
is equally distrib- 
uted amongst all 
the members of 
thats oeLelt'y. 
Rem ihiaypesuen the 
difference between 


Christianity and 

Communism — stantial inequality. 
which is most 

widely felt, centres round the 


idea of the significance and the 
of the There 


is a real issue here which we shall 


value individual. 
have to deal with in a moment. 
But first we must get rid of the un- 
real issue with which it is too often 
identified. We may believe in idea 
in the significance and absolute 
value of the individual person with- 
out that belief having any effective 
exipression in the substance of social 
life. A society believes in the value of 
when its 


individual personality, 


organization is designed and judged 


A Christian Communism would 
be much freer than an anti- 
Christian one. But it 1s not true so 
that even an anti-Christian Com- 
mumnism 1s less free than a formal 
democracy which involves sub- 
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in terms of personal life as the ulti- 
mate and determining value. Its 
political activities will, therefore, be 
directed ends, 
towards supplying the individual 
needs of all its members. Its de- 
liberations must take the form of 
enquiring, first and foremost, what 
are the actual substantial needs of 
the members of the community. 


towards _ personal 


This decided, its economic organiza- 
tion will be designed to supply those 
needs — so many 
houses, so many 
pairs of boots, and 
forth. Now, 
a capitalist society 
does not organize 
its social activity 
in this way. Con- 
sequently, it finds 
times of with 
masses of unemployed on its hands, 


itself in stress 
whom it considers not as persons 
having certain needs which must 
be supplied, but as unwanted 
which there is 

Its fundamental 


material for 
no present use. 
value principle, whatever it may be, 
is certainly not the absolute value 
of the individual person, but a prin- 
ciple incompatible with this. Such a 
society may profess to believe in the 
ultimate value of the individual, but 
its belief is idealist and illusory. It 


is divorced from social action. It is 
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not a controlling motive. Instead, its 
principle is the instrumental value 
of the individual to the social organ- 
ization. On the other hand, anti- 
religious Communism will assert in 
theory that the value of the indi- 
vidual is his instrumental value to 
society, and will, therefore, deny in 
theory the absolute value of the 
individual. This denial may lead, as 
it has done in Russia, to actions in 
particular cases which are them- 
selves a practical denial of individ- 
ual value, and to a use of terroristic 
methods indistinguishable from 
those which have been used. by all 
governments in times of acute social 
crisis. Indeed, in such cases the vio- 
lence to the individual will be open- 
ly justified by reference to the 
theory when in other cases it would 
be merely concealed or condoned. 
But in general there is that in the 
structure of any society which has 
abolished class-distinctions based on 
economic inequality which compels 
it under normal conditions to act in 
terms of the ultimate value of the 
individual whatever its theory may 
be. It is so constructed, that it must 
measure its success and plan its 
system of co-operation in terms of 
individual needs actually supplied. 
It must proceed by asking, “What is 
needed by the common people? and 
how can it be supplied?” This is 
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merely a special case of the dialec- 
tical opposition of idealist religion 
and anti-religious materialism. 
The real difference between Chris- 
tianity and Communism in practice 
lies in the fact that Communism has 
a more limited conception of the 
nature of personality through ‘con- 
fining itself entirely to the hunger- 
its 
Strangely enough, this means that 


motives as essential basis. 
in practice it is overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with the needs of the indi- 
vidual as an individual — with 
those elements which separate him 
from the common life and give 
Chris- 
tianity in its real expression would 
see this aspect of the individual 


him a distinct existence. 


life as falling within the aspect 
which is concerned with the indi- 
vidual need for selftranscendence, 
his need to enter into free and spon- 
taneous mutuality with his fellows. 
A Christian Communism would be 
concerned not merely to affirm and 
supply the individual hunger-needs 
of all its members but in addition 
to, and as the full purpose of this, 
to provide the conditions for free 
mutual relationship.and the creative 
personal expressions of human life 
which have their roots in this self 
transcendence of individual person- 
ality. Communism tends to treat 
this as a purely private matter 


ry 


# 
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which can be left to take care of it- 
self and which must in any case be 
subordinated to the economic ideal. 
In this it is partially justified, since 
the satisfaction of the real needs of 
all individuals is the necessary basis 
for every true manifestation of per- 
sonality. The danger involved only 
arises when the capacity of the so- 
ciety to supply not merely basic 
needs but luxury needs has been 
developed. It is then that the sub- 
ordination of the hunger-motives to 
the love-motives becomes practically 
important. Up to that point the Jove- 
motives express themselves naturally 
and properly in the provision for 
material necessities. 


There is one other issue which 
seems to stand for many people as 
the symbol of the difference between 
Communism and Christianity — 
the Communist attitude to the fam- 
ily. The same unreality gathers 
round this subject as round the 
others. In reality, the Communist 
attitude to the family is far closer 
in its effects to that of real Chris- 
tianity than any other. It is com- 
pletely untrue that Communism is 
opposed to marriage and the family 
in principle or that it is licentious 
in any sense. It would be truer to 
say that Communism is extremely 
puritanical, both in theory and in 
its practical result. The Communist 
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attitude to the family is that it must 
not be permitted to become an in- 
strument of exploitation. The as- 
sertion of the equality of the sexes 
which is inherent in the teaching 
of Jesus, is a working social princi- 
ple, and not a sentiment or an idea. 
Communist society in Russia has 
been designed explicitly to provide 
this 
equality can become practically ef- 
fective. It is true that in the first 
stages after the revolution the Com- 


the conditions under which 


munist party was exceedingly anx- 
ious to minimize the influence of 
parents upon their children. The 
reason for this was that they wished 
the new generation to escape the 
development of a mentality per- 
verted iby capitalism and idealism; 
under which category, of course, 
they included religion. With the 
rightness or wrongness of this action 
we are not concerned. What is im- 
portant is to recognize that it was 
avowedly a temporary expedient to 
meet an emergency situation which 
could not subsequently arise. In no . 
sense does it represent an opposition 
to the family in principle. Commu- 
nism has never attempted to destroy 
family life as such. Rather it has 
encouraged it. But it has certainly 
asserted that the love relations be- 
tween men and women are not in 
themselves a matter in which the 
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State should interfere. Its interfer- 
ence should be concerned only to 
prevent the exploitation of one per- 
son by another. 

Now, whatever may be the theory, 
the actual effect of this is to rest 
family life and the relations of the 
sexes purely upon mutual affection, 
and so to achieve the conditions un- 
der which alone the Christian ideal 
of marriage and the family can 
achieve reality. Where the force of 
public opinon on 
the one hand, and 
the property sys- 
tem on the other 
combine to estab- 
lish strong motives 
other than mutual 
affection for the 
establishment and 
the family, it becomes a relation 
which is incompatible with the only 
proper basis that Christianity could 


maintenance of 


admit, real mutual love and respect. 
If monogamous marriage is the nat- 
ural form of human. sex-relation- 
ship, then if we provide true human 
conditions of economic life it can be 
relied upon to maintain itself. To 
deny this is surely to imply a con- 
cealed belief that the family is some- 
how unnatural and precarious. A 
society which believes that legal, 
social and economic pressure is nec- 
essary to maintain the family in ex- 


There is a curious idea abroad 
that only specialists and experts 
are capable of answering the 
fundamental questions at issue in 
modern society. This is the re- 
verse of the truth. 
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istence can hardly be said, to my 
mind at least, to believe in the fam- 
ily at all. 

The substantial practical differ- 
ence between Christianity and Com- 
munism lies in its estimate of the 
place of violence in the process of 
the establishment of universal com- 
munity. Communism tends to con- 
clude that only through violent rev- 
olution can the Communist society 
anywhere be set up. The result of 

this is that it con- 
upon 
producing the will 


centrates 


to revolution and 
the condition of 
revolutionary suc- 
cess in the use of 
force by the pro- 
letariat. Christianity does not deny 
that such a use of force may prove 
essential to the process. No one who 
looks the facts of history in the face 
could deny this. But it does not 
accept the view that this is always 
and everywhere inevitable, and it 
does imply the belief that the final 
establishment of universal commu- 
nity cannot be the result of mere vio- 
lence based upon pure economic 
pressure. Violence may have its 
place, and may, on certain condi- 
tions, be justified, but it is always a 
subordinate place and only in its 
proper subordination can it be suc- 
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cessful in its object. The production 
of violent revolution under im- 
proper conditions can only have the 
result of frustrating its own pur- 
pose. The constructive factor in the 
process of social integration is the 
will to universal community, and 
this motive is not automatically pro- 
duced by economic circumstances. 
It is, indeed, the eternal essence of 
human nature unperverted by fear, 
to which the temporal process of 
changing economic conditions gives 
practical form. Communism in prac- 
tice is apt to work through the 
generation of fear and so to produce 
the conditions under which the will 
to constructive social activity is para- 
lysed. Christianity must always 
work for the counteracting of fear, 
even in the face of the inevitability 
of the use of force. It must recog- 
nize at once the pressure of necessity 


and the 


which this pressure can have a hu- 


inner condition under 
manly constructive and not a merely 
destructive effect. 


What are we to do? What prac- 
tical steps are we to take to provide 
an expression for our Christianity 
in the social field? This question 
often is associated with a demand 
for ‘leadership, and the leadership 
that is meant is the leadership of 
someone who will tell us what to 


do and show us how to do it. This 
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form of demand is thoroughly mis- 
guided. It is conspicuously anti- 
democratic and, therefore, anti- 
Christian. “He that would be first 
among you let him be your servant.” 
It is of the first importance to re- 
member that Christianity looks for 
the creative source of social integra- 
tion in the common people. Until 
there is a Christian society which 
knows what it wants and what it 
must do, leadership can only be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 
When there is a society which 
knows what must be done, leader- 
ship is never a difficulty, because the 
leader is then merely the agent or 
the servant of the purpose which he 
shares and which he is responsible 
for carrying out. Only within a 
body of people who are united on 
the basis of real Christianity can the 
understanding of what must be 
done arise. And this understanding 
must arise zm them. It cannot be 
given to them from outside. They 
must first discover the action which 
they have to take in the social and 
political field; then they can commit 
the carrying out of this defined com- 
mon purpose to agents of their own 
choosing. The whole principle of 
democracy involves this. There is a 
curious idea abroad that only special- 
ists and experts are capable of an- 
swering the fundamental questions 
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at issue in modern society. This is 
the reverse of the truth. The expert 
and the specialist, the highly trained 
and highly 
may be useful and essential for solv- 
ing technical problems about the 
means by which the general solution 


cultivated individual 


can be carried into practical effect, 
but they are positively disqualified 
for deciding what the general pur- 
poses should be. There is nothing 
paradoxical in this. The reason why 
a working-class government would 
be more likely to discover what 
needed to be done than any other, 
is simply that they would from the 
beginning think of the problem in 
terms of immediate human. needs, 
in terms of food and clothing, boots 
and houses. They would not think 
of it in terms of money and ac- 
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counts. And until the problem is 
approached in those fundamental 
terms of what human beings need 
it can never be solved. 

Putting that on one side, the an- 
swer that I would give to Christians 
who ask what they must do would 
be this. Attack pseudo-Christianity 
openly and resolutely in all its forms, 
in the name of real Christianity. The 
religious revolution is the immedi- 
ate and special responsibility of the 
Christians. Unless we can vindicate 
the substantial material reality of 
our religion we are powerless to do 
anything effective. There must be 
war to the death between real and 
unreal religion, even if it should 
cleave organized Christianity in two 
and destroy all its existimg forms. 
(See Editorial note, July, Page 17) 
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“The Holy Catholic Church has a grave duty of maintaining mor- 
ality among the citizenship of this Republic, for no democracy can long 


endure without morality. 


“But frankly, the burden is growing too heavy without government 


support. 


“The church has gone to the length of establishing a national sys- 


tem of moral education throughout the Republic. The burden, however, 
of permanently supporting that system grows ever heavier and heavier 
and we look with hope and patience to the government to share that 
burden. . 

“Our Christian conscience holds us fast to the conviction that Chris- 
tian education among our children is necessary for a wholesome American 
democracy. The growth of secularism is alarming and we frankly make 
our plea to the government to support our efforts in the field of Chris- 
tian education.” —Bishop John Mark Gannon, chairman of the press 
department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


A SYMPTOM THAT IS THE DISEASE 


By FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


O= POINT in the present Fascist 
situation should be kept clearly 
in mind both by Jews and non-Jews. 
That point is that Fascism is not 
a movement aimed solely at Jews. 

The Jews are indeed the greatest 
sufferers from the movement but 
the movement is not aimed at them 
alone. Indeed it is entirely con- 
ceivable that the actual sufferings 
of the Jews at the present time, in 
the lands where they are so terrtbly 
and inhumanly persecuted, may not 
be the chief disadvantages caused 
to the Jews if the Fascists should 
triumph on the scale at which they 
aim. 

In a period of vast social up- 
heaval, the safest classes are those 
which are engaged in tilling the 
soil or in the manufacture of ma- 
terial things. The Jews, especially 
in our land, are not primarily 
farmers or manufacturers. They 
render their indispensable service 
to society by .doing so much to 
keep the channels of trade open 
and by marvelous proficiency in 
legal and scientific and, artistic pur- 
suits. It is their very success in 
such pursuits which has made them 


/ 


targets of much persecution in 
Europe. 

too must remember 
that Fascism is not chiefly a move- 
ment against Jews. That Jews at 
present are bearing the burden of 


the sufferings, but they are suf- 


Non-Jews 


fering because they are shining tar- 
gets for the attacks of a system 
which is the denial of everything 
worth while in modern society. 

It is the duty of all non-Jews to 
fight outrages upon the Jews, pri- 
marily because of the Jews them- 
selves, but also because the attack 
on the Jews is in the nature of a 
test case. If Fascism can “get by” 
in the present assaults upon the 
Jews, it will have so seared the 
public conscience everywhere that 
it will be able also to get by in its 
attack upon the foundations of all 
socially progressive groups. 

In the course of long periods of 
history human society has seemed 
to itself at least, to have made some 
gains that men thought would be 
lasting. Men had assumed that 
nations had reached the place where 
written promises would be respected 
as binding, and where social pol- 
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icies would be carried through with 
the emphasis upon persuasion rather 
than force. The course in the past 
few years in Europe has seen the 
most attack upon social 
gains which we had thought of as 


serious 


secure against such attack. 
The anti-Jewish attack is both a 
terrible fact in itself and a symbol 
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of something much deeper than the 
surface. We can at times cure a 
situation by dealing directly with 
a symptom in spite of common as- 
sumption to the contrary. In the 
present social situation the symptom 
reveals something basically wrong 
and by dealing with the symptom 
we strike at the basic wrong. 


THE JEWS 


One of the most terrifying of contemporary phe- 
nomena is the emergence of virulent anti-semitism, not 
in Germany or in Italy, not under this or that political 
regime, but within the Church. It is terrifying; because 
it means that the devil is active in the Church in a way 
for which there is perhaps no previous parallel. Evil has 
always been active in the church; but it has taken the 
form of lust, avarice, ambition, pride. This is something 
far worse. The essence of Christianity is love, and under- 
standing based on love. The essence of ideological anti- 
semitism is hatred, and stupidity based on hatred. One 
was shown recently some leaflets written, according to 
his own testimony, by a Catholic, and urging Catholics 
to unite against the Jews and their threat of world domi- 
nation. They made painful reading because of their extra- 
ordinary vulgarity. But they were terrifying because of 
the sheer violence of hatred they revealed. One felt that 
one was looking at the naked face of evil. Suppose that 
the author of these leaflets were right in his contention 
that world Jewry is plotting to dominate the world, to 
destroy Christendom; there could still be no excuse for 
tearing the Christian faith to shreds in a way that no 
outside force, Jewish or otherwise, could ever begin to do. 
To disseminate this poison in the name of Christ is a 
betrayal that is only possible to a Christian. But in face 
of such betrayal, all calamities to the Church from with- 


out are negligible. 


—Gerald Vann, O. P., Blackfriars, Oxford. 


THE ABIDING TENSION 


By HENDRIK KRAEMER 


ust as the crisis of life in the 

world of today is the coming to 
the surface of a long and slow proc- 
ess which is at present becoming 
acute, so it is also with the crisis of 
the Church. Strictly speaking, one 
ought to say that the Church is 
always in a state of crisis and that 
its greatest short- 
coming is that it 
is only occasionally 
aware of it. The 
Church ought al- 


ways to be aware 


ary Council, 


of its condition of 
crisis on account 
of the abiding 
tension between its 
essential nature and its empirical 


recent years. 


condition. 

According to its essential nature 
it is not one of the man’y religious 
and moral institutions that exist in 
the world. It is a divine-human so- 
ciety, which always and not only 
in periods of worldly crisis is liv- 
ing “between the times” — the time 
of its foundation by the Holy Spirit, 
when the redemptive Reign of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ entered 
the world as a working reality; and 


This book was published in 
preparation for the Madras Meet- 
ing of the International Mission- 
December, 
and it has been generally recog- the 
mized as one of the most impor- 
tant religious books published in 


the time of the consummation of 
God’s Reign, the coming of which 
is in the hand of the Father. The 
abiding tension in which the Church 
ought to live, but in which it rarely 
lives, is implied in the fact that this 
divinechuman enters the 


world as an empirical human insti- 


society 


tution, and cannot 
enter it other- 
wise. It is called 
to constant witness 
1938, and opposition to 
world, to 
which it itself be- 
longs, because this 
domi- 

nated by the forces 
of evil and is the object of the di- 


vine wrath; at the same time it is 


world is 


called to constant witness and serv- 
ice, because this self-same world 
is God’s creation and the object of 
God’s saving grace. The abiding 
in which the 
Church ought to live, if it were 


tension and crisis 


constantly conscious of its nature 
and mission, is not the tension be- 
tween the ideal and the real, but 
the same religious and ethical ten- 
sion and crisis in which every in- 
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dividual Christian ought to live, if 
he takes seriously his real calling 
as a Christian. If the Church and 
the individual Christian understood 
rightly the Revelation in Christ, 
they would be, conscious that within 
the empirical, imperfect, finite and 
sinful order of the world and this 
life, their life is founded upon and 
rooted in a new divine order of 
life that has been brought to light 
by Christ and His work and has 
become by Him a living reality. 
This new 
order is the foun- 
dation of the life 
of the Church and 
of the Christian, 
and at the same 


divine 


time their never- 

ending task and their deep expecta- 
tion. That is the really abiding 
tension and crisis of the Church, 
or, at least, it ought to be so. 

In actual fact this tension and 
crisis are really active in the con- 
Church. There 
are two important indications of 


this. In the first place, the Church 


sciousness of the 


too often has become reconciled to 


its being merely a religious and 
moral institution, whether a highly 
influential or a neglected one. In 
the second place according to the 
testimony of history, it has always 
needed apparent failure and suffer- 


The abiding tension and crisis in 
which the Church ought to live 1s 
the same religious and ethical 
tension and crisis in which every 
indwidual Christian ought to live. 


ing in order to become fully alive 
co its real nature and mission. This 
has to be kept in mind in order to 
get the right perspective of the 
present situation of the Church. 

Viewed against the background 
of the last five centuries, the Church 
in its present crisis has to face two 
principal facts. 

First, the whole cultural, politi- 
cal and social development of those 
centuries has meant the seculariza- 
tion of life in steadily increasing 
The dy- 


namic force in this 


degree. 


progress has been 
the creed of the 
autonomy of man 
in the sense we 
have already indi- 
cated. When this process started, 
the Church was what is called the 
Corpus Christianum, that indissolu- 
ble unity of Church, Community 
and State which is the outstanding 
characteristic in the medieval period 
of European history. That was the 
time when Europe knew a “Chris- 
tian” state, a “Christian” society 
and a “Ohristian” civilization un- 
der the leadership of the Church 
as the Representative of Christ. 
Viewed from the standpoint of hu- 
man achievement it was in many 
respects a grand synthesis of differ- 
ent spheres of life and civilization, 
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just as Buddhism in Japan or the the- 
ocratic civilization of Islam has been 
and still is to some degree. From this 
standpoint it was also a great educa- 
tional experiment. The fact that, em- 
pirically speaking, notwithstanding 
all attacks and weakening forces, 
Christianity in form and in sub- 
stance is still a living force in the to- 
tality of Western life is to a great ex- 
tent due to this achievement of the 
Middle Ages. For great historical 
achievements have a long life. Fun- 
damentally speaking, however, from 
the standpoint of the Church as the 
divine-human community, it was an 
anticipation and a blurring of the 
vision by which it ought to live. In 
this world we can only speak about 
a Christian society and a Christian- 
civilization in a very attenuated and 
diluted sense. The sense in which it 
is commonly used, and which is im- 
plied in the term Corpus Christian- 
um, is highly secularized. The facile 
idealization with which this term of- 
ten is treated leaves entirely out of 
account that, essentially it is danger- 
ously mixed with the pagan ideal of 
religion, namely, that religion is a 
cult which is recognized by the com- 
munity (or state) as its basic founda- 
tion, and which therefore is valid for 
and obligatory on every member of 
the community. This pagan concep- 
with which the 


tion, Primitive 
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Church fought its life or death strug- 
gle, constantly meets the Church in 
the modern missionary enterprise 
and confronts it in the totalitarian 
creeds, but in the medieval ecclesias- 
tical ideal it was blended with the 
Christian idea of the Church. 
The steadily growing slow prog- 
ress of secularization in the cul- 
tural, political and social spheres, 
of which we have already spoken, 
has meant the gradual shattering 
of this Corpus Christianum. Protes- 
tantism in its different forms (al- 
though it is, on account of its 
“churchism” and its breaking away 
from the authority of the Mother- 
Church, rightly accused by Roman 
Catholic writers of complicity in 
this destruction) in many respects 
virtually held the same idea, but on 
a territorial scale. The territorial 
Protestantisms only slowly and un- 
der compulsion recognized that it 
was inevitable to let this conception 
go. Many remnants are still alive 
and are even still of great impor- 
tance. The “sects” helped actively 
to destroy it in their struggle for 
religious and ecclesiastical freedom. 
What, put positively, can be form- 
ulated as the present dominion of 
secularism and relativism, is, put 
negatively, the fact that the shatter- 
ing of the Corpus Christianum has 
nowadays become a patent situa- 
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tion, and that religion and the 
Church seem so largely irrelevant 
to the bulk of man. It would re- 
quire a whole chapter to describe 
the vicissitudes of the life of the 
Church in this whole situation, its 
shameful defeats, its silent victories, 
its lack of discernment, its ignoring 
of its real nature and mission, and 
its groping for light. For our pur- 
Pose it suffices to say that there are 
signs of its awakening to the real 
fundamental is- 

sues. Suffering 
and seeming de- 
feat are again the 


instruments for 
this awakening, turning to 
for example, the 
attack. ion: the 
Church in Ger- Aas to face. 


many and the de- 
termination of the Church to obey 
God rather than man or man-made 
ultimates; and also the persecution of 
Christian believers in Russia. More- 
over we are reminded by it that de- 
spite relativism, secularism, persecu- 
tion and campaigns for the extinc- 
tion of the Church with their result- 
the 
divine-human community is inde- 
structible, because it is God’s. 

The confusion in which the 
Church finds itself, since its meet- 
ing and conflict with modern cul- 


ant destructive effects, real 


The disintegrated masses, in their 
hunger for new authorities and 
symbols to give meaning to life, 
did not think for a moment of 
the 
turned away from it. That is the 
first principal fact the Church 
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ture, modern thinking and mod- 
ern organization of life, is from the 
view-point of the history of civili- 
zation the consequence of this grad- 
ual shattering of the Corpus Chris- 
tianum. The Church has thereby 
lost its “estab- 
lished” position in the conscience 


a3 . ” 
recognized” or 


of man, although the remnants of 
this “established” position are still 
alive in the structure of modern 
society. This loss of the “recog- 

nized” _— position 
in the conscience 
of man constitutes 
the present crisis 
of the Church as 
to its position in 
the world. The 


disintegrated 


Church, but 


masses, in their 

hunger for new 
authorities and symbols to give 
meaning to life, did not think for a 
moment of turning to the Church, 
but turned away from it. That is 
the first principal fact the Church 
has to face. 

A fundamental re-orientation re- 
garding its relation to the world 
and all its spheres of life has there- 
fore become the urgent need of 
the hour. And that is the second 
principal fact which looms up be- 
fore the eye in the present crisis. 
In the divine commission and mis- 


3 
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sion of the Church the problem of 
its relation to the world and its 
sphere of life is inherent, because 
the Church exists in and for the 
sake of the world. The shattering 
of the Corpus Christianum implies 
the ruin of a definite and very re- 
markable endeavour to construe 
and realize a system of life in which 
the problem of the relation to the 
world found a temporary solution. 
This problem has therefore to be 
considered in its entirety —in its 
entirety and not only fragmentarily. 
All the reactions of the Church on 
the whole complex of modern life 
in the last hundred years, which 
have emerged in the contest be- 
tween faith and science, Christian- 
ity and the social problem, includ- 
ing Christian Socialism, the Social 
Gospel, etc., were fragmentary en- 
deavours to solve the problem of 
the relation of the Church to the 
world. The special characteristic of 
the present time is that that trend 
of events has gone so far as to allow 
and 
therefore half-blind, approaches to 
its solution. The problem in its to- 


us no longer fragmentary, 


tality presses itself upon us. Here 
lies the real significance of the pres- 
ent theological revolution. There- 
fore the discussion inevitably is 
driven back to the root-problems 
of revelation, of God and His char- 
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acter, of man and his place in the 
world, of natural theology, . e., the 
meaning and value of nature, of 
history, of the relation of the 
Church to State, Nation and Com- 
munity. 

The frightful tensions to which 
in all its spheres is 


crumbling of the old 


modern life 
exposed, the 
foundations and frameworks, as 
well as the mysterious resurgence 
of vital, instinctive forces in the 
life of many peoples which we are 
witnessing to-day, are calling forth 
the ideal of the State as the abso- 
lute, stabilizing power to which 
all other agencies have to be sub- 
servient. The conflict of “Church” 
and “State” issuing therefrom in 
a very acute form makes the prob- 
lem of the relation of the Chris- 
tian Church to the world a matter 
of life or death. A noteworthy fact 
therefore is that the call for the 
integral reconsideration and _ solu- 
tion of this problem of the relation 
of the Church to the world arises 
not only from the critical condition 
of the Church in its endeavour to re- 
define its essential relations and ob- 
ligations towards the world and its 
different spheres of life, but also is 
forced upon the Church by the 
dominating life-tendencies in the 
world itself. Everywhere over the 
world Christianity and the Church 
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—even religion in general—are be- 
ing more and more thoroughly 
tested on their negative or positive 
value for the reconstruction of hu- 
man life as this is at present under- 
stood. The dominant views apply 
a pragmatist standard, measuring 
the significance of Christianity from 
the view-point of their own ends, 
namely, their own ideals of life and 
Does it, 
from this stand- 


culture. 


point, work well 
on the whole? 

Communism 
weighs it and 
finds it “opium” 
and an obstacle on 
the way to an ideal 
society. National- 
ism in its different 
forms _ surveys 
Christianity with 
the question in its mind whether 
it can be an important ally 
in the rebuilding of the nation 
and the reconstruction of national 
life and destiny, or not. In many 
cases the answer is in the negative. 
But whether the answer is positive 
or negative, the important point 
is that Christianity and the 
Church are scrutinized as to their 
value for the shaping of life. This 
movement of scrutiny, moreover, is 


literally world-wide. The other great 


All the reactions of the Church 
on the whole complex of modern 
life in the last hundred years, 
which have emerged in the con- 
test between faith and science, 
Christianity and the social prob- 
lem, including Christian Soctal- 
ism, the Social Gospel, etc., were 
fragmentary endeavors to solve 
the problem of the relation of the 
Church to the world. 
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world-religions, Islam, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, are subjected to the same 
test. In the non-Christian world the 
question is universal: are the huge 
traditional systems of religion and 
life still to be utilized for the great 
dynamic purposes. of solidation? To 
mention only a few instances— 
Turkey has for the present dis- 
missed Islam as not being a service- 

able 


to realize its new 


instrument 


vision of national 
life; Japan manu- 
factures for its 
national purposes 
a religious stimu- 
lus of its own, and 
very 
complicated policy 
towards its other 


follows a 


religious _ forces, 

a policy wholly 
inspired by the evaluation of their 
significance to the power of the 


nation and the State. 

Summing up, we may be justified 
in concluding that the Christian 
Church in the West and in the 
East, despite the difference in back- 
ground and in history, is virtually 
confronted with the same funda- 
mental problem: the relation to the 
world and all its spheres of life, and 
the same danger lest it solve it in the 
wrong way. For the different con- 


crete conditions there will certainly 
be no one solution. But one demand 
universally emerges from the situa- 
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divine redemptive order, and there- 
fore committed to the service and 
the salvation of the world; going to 


the bottom in its criticism of and 
opposition to the evil of the world, 


tion everywhere, that is, back to 
the recapturing of the vision of what 
God in Christ meant the Christian 
Community to be—a fellowship of 
believers, rooted in God and His 


but at the same time going to the 
bottom in its identification with 
the sufferings of the world. 


SHAMELESS FRANCO 


A tale of woe was brought back from Spain to the United States 
last week by Alfred Cope, regional director in southeastern Spain of the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Quaker relief organization. Mr. 
Cope believed that some 500,000 Loyalist supporters were in concentration 
camps; he thought that at least 70,000 Italian troops remained in Spain, 
despite stories of withdrawals; he told one story of 20,000 Loyalist troops 
imprisoned in a bullring in Ciudad Real for twenty days with little food 
and not much water. 


More serious and more detailed were Mr. Cope’s charges that the 
Franco regime had seized six or seven shiploads of food that the Quakers 
sent to Spain for 100,000 half-starved children. As far as he could find 
out, the food went to the Army. In Murcia, he said, he turned over to 
the Spanish Social Auxiliary, the official Spanish relief organization, 
enough food to last the 1,000 children they were feeding there a month 
and three days. It was all gone in ten days. 


“While the food lasted, moreover, the official orders in the clinic 
were that the children had to sing the Franco Nationalist songs before 
they were fed,” said Mr. Cope. “We never asked them to sing Loyalist 
songs when the Loyalists held that territory, and we do not now like to 
ask them to sing Nationalist songs in thanksgiving for our food.” 


Upshot of the difficulties in Spain, Mr. Cope announced, was that 
the Quakers were pulling out. “It would simply be dishonest to continue 
in Spain to spend the money being collected abroad for this children’s 
relief,” he said, “Franco has assured us he would like to have us continue 
the work until we are ready to retire, but it is evident that he wants the food, 
not us. There is no way of being sure where the food is likely to go.” 

—Time, June 19, 1939 


WHY REDS ARE RED 


By PETER MAURIN 


I. Reconstructing The Social Order. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


)) 


The social order was reconstructed 
by the Irish scholars 

after the Fall 

of the Roman Empire. 

Through literary colonies 
established in all the cities, 

even as far as Constantinople, 
that is to say, 

Round Table Discussions, 

they brought thought 

to the people. 

Through free guest houses, 

that is to say, 

Houses of Hospitality, 

they familiarized the people 

with the Works of Mercy. 
Through Agronomic Universities, 
that is to say, 

Farming Communes, 

they made scholars 

out of workers 

and workers out of scholars. 

So through Round Table Discussions, 
Houses of Hospitality 

and Farming Communes, 

the Irish scholars 

laid the foundations 

of Medieval Europe. 


Il. Irish Scholars at Work 
Marie Schulte Kalienback says: 


(1) 


“Upon gifts of land 
often bleak and barren, 
huts were built 

about the little church, 


From the CatHotic WorkKER. 
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all work being done 
by the missionaries themselves. 
(2) “Thus they exhibited 
almost at the very outset 
to their pagan observers 
that moving spectacle 
of Christians 
living in united peace 
and harmony, 
prayer and good works, 
so utterly foreign 
to their own turbulent lives. 
(3) “All was done 
for the love of God, 
work being suspended 
at fixed hours of the day 
for worship, prayer and song. 
“By such tactics 
the hearts of the people 
were won; 
a most civilizing influence 
was extended, 
ending in their conversion 
and complete confidence.” 


(4 


— 


Ill. A Thousand Years Ago. 


(1) When the Irish were Irish 
a thousand years ago, 
the Irish were scholars. 
(2) and when the Irish were scholars 
the Irish were Greek scholars. 
(3) And when the Irish were Greek scholars, 
‘the Irish spoke Greek 
as well as Irish. 
(4) And when the Irish spoke Greek 
as well as Irish, 
Greek was Irish 
to the Irish. 
(5) Greek was Irish 
to the Irish 
a thousand years ago; 
and now 
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(6) 
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Trish is Greek 

to the Irish. 

Irish is Greek 

to the Irish now, 

and Hebrew is Chinese 
to the Jews. 


IV. Shouting With Anglo-Saxons. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Now that Irish is Greek 

to the Irish 

and Hebrew is Chinese 

to the Jews, 

they shout with the Anglo-Saxons: 
Service for profits 

Time is money; 

Cash and carry; 

Business is business; 

Keep smiling; 

Watch your step; 

How is the rush? 

How are you making out? 
How is the world treating you? 
The law of supply and demand; 
Competition is the life of trade; 
Your dollar is your best friend; 
So is your old man. 

So the Jews 

are no longer Jews. 

So the Irish 

are no longer Irish. 

So the Jews and the Irish 

are no longer green. 

And that is what makes 

the Reds red. » 


THE ILLUSION OF PACIFISM 


By J. A. MacCALLUM 
ee worp ‘pacifist? should be 


one of the most honorable ap- 
pellatives in the English tongue. 
Unfortunately it has been preempted 
by a small company of stubborn 
men most of whom are obsessed 
with the conviction that they have 
an incontestable lien upon the wis- 
dom of mankind and the favor of 
heaven. Though 
their title to this 
claim is dubious, 
it would be un- 
profitable to dis- 
pute it. When 
words have be- 
misused 
their 


come 


and lose original fullness 


of meaning, it is usually futile 
to try to restore their lost intention. 
It is easier to commission another 
word or phrase to carry the load 
that has been dropped by the way- 
side. . 

This raises the question as to what 
we mean by a pacifist. Doubtless 
most of those who claim the title 
regard themselves as makers and 
lovers of peace. However, this is not 


definitive, since there are few re- 


The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to the toad. 


sponsible citizens, even if we in- 
clude the military and naval per- 
sonnel, who do not prefer peace to 
war. No louder or more voluble 
claims of pacific ideals are presently 
being made than those of Hitler 
and Mussolini. We must find a 
sharper definition if we are to avoid 
confusion in our discussion of the 
subject. For the 
purpose of this 
essay the pacifist 
is the man who 
claims that war 
is always sinful 
and — un-Chris- 
tian and, in con- 
sequence, is thoroughly committed 
to the belief and practice of non- 
resistance. 


Kipling. 


True, he is not consistent but 
what is consistency among friends? 
In this individual life, he has no 
objections to the protection which 
he derives from the police, whom 
he is as ready to call if he is 
threatened with burglary, as his 
most belligerent neighbor. But he 
is unalterably opposed to his nation 
taking up arms against another na- 
tion no matter how great the provo- 


Original Article 
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cation. In effect, if not in fact, he 
always sympathizes with the country 
which is inimical to his own, on the 
subconscious ground that it must 
have a deeper grievance in the dis- 
pute or it would not do the bar- 
barous things it does and make such 
extravagant claims. The poor Ger- 
mans! What cruel injustices they 
have suffered from the truculent 
Czechoslovakians! The Ethiopians 
were ruthless as well as barbarous 
and so the Italians rose in their 
righteous wrath and blasted them 
out of their homes in the interests 
of justice and civilization. Now the 
Polish minority in Danzig is doing 
horrible things to the peace-loving 
German majority. 


Doubtless the pacifist 


himself as a reformer and, in a 


regards 


social order that is in grave need of 
this 
worthy of respect. However, there is 


reconditioning, motive is 
no discounting the fact that the 
reformer has always been regarded 
as a nuisance, even when he has 
been right. One of my earliest recol- 
lections reaches back over fifty years 
when I was a half-grown schoolboy. 
My maiden aunt was a W.C. T. U. 
lecturer and, having some imagina- 
tion and literary craftsmanship, she 
used to portray in glowing colors, 
the golden days that would be here 
when the liquor trafic was abol- 
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ished. Taxes would be infinitesimal. 
Policemen would be released from 
their sordid and dangerous work, 
and their hitherto dissipated ener- 
gies directed into constructive chan- 
nels. The jails would be emptied 
and sold. Twice-born men every- 
where would be free from passion 
and would unite with their faithful 
spouses in the establishment of 
Utopia. War would be a memory of 
unregenerate days. Unfortunately 
my aunt proved too much, even 
for my uncritical youth, and her 
disappointment was charged with 
indignation when I refused to sign 
the pledge of total abstinence which 
was to have been my safeguard 
against practically every woe to 
which human flesh is heir. 

Yet I have to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to my aunt’s virginal 
passion for my salvation. The form 
of my obligation, however, is widely 
different from what she intended. 
One effect of her warnings against 
the evils from which she wished to 
protect me was a healthy skepticism 
concerning all cut-and-dried pro- 
grams of reform and the men who 
are pushing them. The heavy dis- 
count that I demand upon utopian 
promissory notes has been sufficient 
to enable me to keep my balance 
when their makers present their 
alluring blueprints of a world in 
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which goodness, truth, and beauty 
shall be everywhere regnant. 
These considerations are equally 
valid in their application to the 
pacifist. Of all the militant nui- 
sances that stall the traffic in true 
reform, he is perhaps the most 
dificult to deal with. One reason 
is that he is garbed in pious habili- 
ments so that it seems sacrilegious to 
argue with him. His superior atti- 
tude underlines the impiety of such 
a course. Thus, his opponents are 
seriously handicapped, for even the 
most flippant and 
irreverent hesitate 
to engage in a de- 
bate with God. To 
do so creates a feel- 
ing of 
ity in all but the most wilful minds. 


inferior- 


It makes one feel as though he were 
disturbing a prayer meeting or in- 
terfering with a communion service. 
The ideals of the pacifist are high. 
He would not do anything so vulgar 
as to fight. Yet he does not realize 
that words are weapons and being 
well supplied with verbal ammuni- 
tion, he is never at a loss in ration- 
alizing his position. 

Perhaps the most irritating thing 
about the pacifist is this assurance 
of spiritual superiority. No one who 
disagrees with him is a Christian. It 
makes no difference to him that 


Of all the militant nuisances that 
stall the traffic in true reform, 
the pacifist 1s perhaps the most 
difficult to deal with. 
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Jesus never took a position against 
war or that the Bible, as a whole, 
recognizes not only the fact of war 
but takes it for granted as a legiti- 
mate instrument in furthering the 
divine purposes. “Blessed be the 
Lord my strength, who teacheth my 
hands to war and my fingers 
to fight.” “Let God arise, let his 

scattered.” All such 
with which the Old 


Testament abounds, are explained 


enemies be 
utterances, 


away on the ground that they repre- 
sent a rudimentary stage in the 
process of  spiri- 
tual evolution. 
This is a 


admission 


tacit 
that 
there is no direct 
biblical authority 
for pacifism. Even in the New Testa- 
ment, where much of the teaching 
concerns personal morality, one of 
the spiritual heroes was a Roman 
soldier whom Jesus praised for his 
faith and neither censured him nor 
modified his approbation because of 
his profession. The last book of the 
Christian evangel, both in position 
and in date, “Revelation,” has fre- 
quent references to war and proph- 
esies the coming of Armageddon, the 
final armed struggle without quarter 
between the forces of darkness and 
of light. There is not the slightest 
suggestion of non-resistance. One 
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would think that it must be a hard 
ordeal for men who are avowedly so 
far above their fellows in character 
to live in a world where so many of 
the inhabitants are spiritually blind. 
Yet this does not bother the pacifist. 
He has an unquenchable optimism 
which gives him the assurance that 
he is right and that in the end every 
one will recognize his wisdom and 
vindicate his judgment. 

Another of his peculiarities is the 
fact that he finds sordid satisfaction 
in masochistic confessions of the 
sins of his own country. He is so 
anxious not to offend the enemies 
of his nation, whether these are 
actual or potential, that he sings 
their virtues unconsciously. He ex- 
plains the barbarism of Hitler and 
Mussolini by reverting to the harsh- 
ness of Versailles and, with signifi- 
cant insouciance, he ignores Brest- 
Litvosk, which, if its terms had 
been carried out would have made 
Versailles, with all its austerities, 
look like the discipline of a Sunday 
School picnic. He also overlooks the 
point that any other treaty would 
have served the purposes of Hitler 
for propaganda as readily as Ver- 
sailles. 


Two years before the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914, Walter 
Hines Page reported to President 
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Wilson the German plans of world 
conquest. With only minor differ- 
ences in detail, they were similar to 
those of Hitler as set forth in “Mein 
Kampf.” How easy it is to forget! 
So insistent is the pacifist in sup- 
porting his position that he is driven 
by his subconscious motivation to 
defend every atrocity practiced by 
the dictators. It would require a 
microscopic search of the press re- 
ports for the past several years to 
find any pacifistic utterance in 
which there was more than the 
mildest censure of Germany, Italy, 
or Japan, for their murderous 
attacks on their neighbors. The 
pacifist reserves all his censure for 
his own countrymen and those who 
share their conviction that the only 
way to stop aggressors is to stop 
them by the use of the same instru- 
ments with which they do their 
aggressing. It never occurs to the 
pacifist to judge a situation by the 
light of the motives which have 
given rise to it. His thesis is that 
all war is bad. Therefore, if Czecho- _ 
slovakia had tried to prevent Hitler 
and his legions from over-running 
its territory and enslaving its popu- 
lation, it would have committed a 
heinous sin. Chamberlain was a 
spiritual hero and Munich not a 
betrayal but a holy compact in ac- 
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cordance with the divine will. The 
pacifist is perfectly content to let the 
Czechoslovakians be thrown to the 
wolves and is far more bitter in his 
criticism of President Roosevelt for 
speaking against aggressors than in 
his criticism of aggressors them- 
selves. In fact, his censure of alien 
aggression is only a sop to Cerberus 
to guard against the natural infer- 
ence that he is 
an apologist for 
Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 

So sure is the 


To spend our time in declaiming 
against war without taking account 
of its causes and the strategy by 
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insist that one must be the judge 
of his own case. This does not 
bother the pacifist. It does not occur 
to him that allowing his fellows, 
who are on a lower spiritual plane, 
to fight his battles while he keeps 
out of danger, places the burden of 
proof upon him. 
The truth is that we live in a 
world in which war is a duly recog- 
nized instru- 
ment for the 


settlement of 
disputes between 
nations. Our 


which it can be eliminated is as 


pacifist of him- 
self that he dis- 
plays no reluc- 
tance in de- 
manding and ac- 
cepting 
leged treatment 


privi- 


in times of war. 
On the ground 
that he is a con- 
scientious objector and that con- 
science is absolute, he obeys God 
rather than man and therefore re- 
fuses to respond to the call to arms. 
In some instances he secures ex- 
emption from military service. The 
practical result of this is to make 
him a friend of the enemy and to 
create tensions between him and his 
loyal neighbors. Surely it requires 
a large measure of self-assurance to 


futile as for a doctor to go about 
uttering maledictions upon an ept- 
demic of influenza 
species of mosquito 
airplane from Africa which 1s des- 
troying so many lives in Brazil and 
threatens to depopulate vast areas 
of the western hemisphere. 


army and navy 
are concrete 
proofs of this 
fact. To spend 
our time in de- 
claiming against 
war without tak- 


or the new 
imported by 


ing account of 
and 
the strategy by 


its causes 
which it can be eliminated is as 
futile as for a doctor to go about 
uttering maledictions upon an epi- 
demic of influenza or the new spe- 
cies of mosquito imported by air- 
plane from Africa which is destroy- 
ing so many lives in Brazil and 
threatens to depopulate vast areas 
of the western hemisphere. 


Unfortunately denunciation is not 
an effective weapon in either case. 
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Apart from Hitler and his satellite 
Mussolini, there are few who pro- 
fess to believe in war for its own 
sake and even these two militant 
psychopaths are glad to get what 
they want without resorting to it 
in its crude ultimate form. Thus, 
most of the time and energy which 
the advocates of peace spend in por- 
traying the evils of war is wasted. 
In principle we can get a unanimous 
vote against it at any time in any 
community in the United States. 
Probably this would also be true 
in Germany and Italy except among 
irresponsible youths whose minds 
have been conditioned to the glories 
of conquest. Such facts, however, do 
not warrant an emotional approach 
to the problem that it raises. The 
cost of a dozen battleships and a 
few thousand airplanes would build 
scores of hospitals and hundreds of 
schools but that is not a valid reason 
against building the ships and planes. 
If they are needed for self-preserva- 
tion they must be built, as Great 
Britain has found to her distress. 


An examination of the premises 
upon which the pacifist argument 
rests will disclose that it contains 
two fallacies, either of which is 
sufficient to undermine any fabric 
raised upon it. The first of these 
fallacies is the failure to appraise 
motives. Elementary common sense 
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recognizes an integral difference be- 
tween a bully who delights in man- 
handling the smaller boys in a 
school and the champion of the 
persecuted youngsters who gives 
him a sound thrashing, though both 
use their fists and have their eyes 
blackened as part of the fruitage 
of their vulgar encounter. Yet every 
actual or potential sufferer finds an 
almost savage delight in the out- 
come of the conflict. His heart re- 
sponds to the iron chord of vindi- 
cated justice. Similarly when a na- 
tion goes berserk and its leaders 
breathe out fiery threats and utter 
belkicose forecasts of what they in- 
tend to do to their neighbors, every 
instinct of rational human beings 
of both sexes rises in militant protest 
and recognizes that the only effec- 
tive answer to such bombast and 
barbarity is armed resistance sup- 
ported by righteous conviction. 


Wolves are never deterred by the 
assurance of the good will of the 
sheep, Of this we have a current 
illustration in China in the 30,000,- 
000 footloose starving people who 
wander far from their devastated 
homes naked and hungry. Dare any 
member of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation or any other peace group 
deny that Eastern China would not — 
be in ruins if it had been equipped 
with an army like that of Russia 
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when Japan framed an excuse for 
the invasion of its soil? To ask this 
question is to answer it. Incidentally 
it is strange that the advocates of 
non-resistance have so little regard 
for the cruel victimization and tor- 
ture of the exploited. It is a case 
of the toad and the butterfly over 
again. 

The second fallacy in the pacifist 
premise is a rigid literalism of which 
the advocates are doubtless unaware. 
This is probably due to subconscious 
nostalgia. It is theological funda- 
mentalism in re- 
verse gear. On the 
surface literalism 
is not in harmony 
with liberal 
thought and most 
pacifists believe themselves to be 
liberals though the vast majority of 
liberals are not pacifists. Literalism 
derives from inherited patterns that 
have been outgrown. But in the hour 
of crisis the pacifist reverts to type. 
He snatches a proof test from the 
sayings of Jesus and clings to it as 
stubbornly as the: late Alexander 
Dowie clung to the story of creation 
in the Book of Genesis. It is a para- 
dox that men who claim to have 
adopted the scientific and historical 
attitude toward the Bible should 
balk when they come to such a 
declaration as “If a man strike thee 


Peace is not an end in itself. One 
can imagine a peaceful world full 
of the grossest corruption. Peace do 
is a by-product of justice. 
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on one cheek, turn ye to him the 
other,” and insist that it is a literal 
command. When Jesus made this 
pronouncement, he was not laying 
down a rule of conduct. Like all 
gifted orientals, his language was 
rich in imagery and what he meant 
was: “Do not be over-ready to take 
offense.’ A similar limitation ob- 
scures the meaning of the question 
of Jesus, “How can Satan cast 
out Satan?” This is used to freeze 
the dictators in their places of power 
by denying their weapons to those 
whom they would 
enslave or destroy. 
Yet vicious circles 
break. One 
broke in the War 
of Independence 
and this Republic was established. 
Another broke in the Civil War 
and the Union was preserved. War 
does change the course of history. 


The mistake of many advocates 
of peace lies in the direct attack 
which they make upon war instead 
of making a flank movement against 
this monster evil which they forget 
is cradled in the human heart. Peace 
is not an end in itself. One can 
imagine a peaceful world full of 
the grossest corruption. Peace is a 
by-product of justice. I have always 
found the peace-at-any-price advo- 
cates hostile to this idea of prelimin- 
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ary justice. But it is a fact rooted 
and grounded in human nature. 
It is only a counsel of perfection 
to advise men to allow themselves 
to be enslaved and buffeted by 
gangsters. Neither is it reasonable 
or just. Men are not made in that 
pattern. 

Doubtless I shall be charged with 
temperamental rigidity and undue 
severity against the pacifists and I 
hasten to make amends by except- 
ing those who are consistent non- 
resisters and are willing to make a 
complete sacrifice for their convic- 
tions. There is no moral difference 
between the man who handles a 
lethal weapon and his partner who 
furnishes the ammunition. In war 
the latter task is done by the tax 
payer so that an intrinsically sincere 
pacifist would pay no taxes since 
part of them would be used for 
military purposes. Neither would 
he call upon the police to protect 
his home. Probably Mahatma Gand- 
hi qualifies for this test but he is 
a unique exception. To use such 
economic instruments as the boy- 
cott or the embargo is not different 
in spirit and only slightly so in 
effect from engaging in blood war. 
Such instruments can be equally 
devastating to the defeated since 
starvation is not preferable to sud- 
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den death. Yet many pacifists advo- 
cate these implements of conflict. 
I shall also be charged with in- 
citing to war but this is entirely 
polaric to my intention. Without 
any exception that I know, every 
realistic interpreter of the present 
world situation is convinced, on the 
basis of history, common sense, and 
knowledge of human nature, that 
the only way to stop the dictators 
is by a display of force so great 
as to cow them and thus turn them 
to pacific strategy. Hitler and Mus- 
solini understand no language but 
force. They are throwbacks to the 
cave man. Pacifism is directly re- 
sponsible for all their conquests. The 
disarmament program of Ramsay 
MacDonald, if it had continued a 
litle longer, would have resulted 
in the Germanic conquest of Great 
Britain and the dismembership and 
dissolution of the Empire. 


The gifted British thinker, J. L. 
has 


shrewd insight, “Politics is a choice 


Hammond, observed with 
of evils. War is so clearly a calamity, 
and a calamity of which nothing can 
be predicted, that even the spectacle 
of Europe cavered with concentra- 
tion camps seems to honest men like — 
Mr. Lansbury less intolerable than 
the risk of provoking it. Ministers 
in this state of mind were slow to 
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be persuaded that a scheme for 
mutual aid among people ready to 
resist aggression, the only plan for 
defending freedom, was also the 
best plan for defending peace.’ As 
the diplomatic correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has put it: 
“There is a widespread agreement 
amongst competent observers that 
the margin between peace and war 
is narrow. The margin is being nar- 
rowed by the ‘appeasers.’ Their ef- 
forts are known in Berlin — better 


known, in fact, than they are here. 
Belief in the 


armed strength 
: 8 The world cannot 
of this country 
and in her re- 
solve to honor . 
nae vive everywhere. 
her obligations 


can alone deter 

Germany from going to war. This 
belief is weakened by the efforts of 
the ‘appeasers’”’; he might also have 
added, by the efforts of the pacifists. 


Perhaps the severest arraignment: 


that can be directed against the 
pacifists in the United States today 
arises from the company they keep. 
They have the warm approval of 
all the fascist elements in the coun- 
try. Father Coughlin, Fritz Kuhn, 
and all his Nazi cohorts, unite with 
them in the clamor against any 
action on the part of our govern- 
ment or people which expresses the 


fascist and half free. If democracy 
is to survive anywhere it must sur- 
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slightest disapproval of the preda- 
tory nations. Yet only those who are 
wilfully or congenitally blind are 
unaware of the danger with which 
our democracy is confronted. Sinis- 
ter forces are working within the 
country to destroy our traditional 
liberties. There is nothing in Chris- 
tianity, in common sense, or in our 
racial experience, to warrant a pas- 
sive attitude toward those who are 
seeking to destroy our freedom. 
President Roosevelt in his outspoken 
condemnation of totalitarianism has 
become one of 

Honea Nip or they) greatest 
forces for peace 
in the world to- 
day and if a gen- 
eral tiwar mle 
in’ Eu- 
rope, posterity will probably give 
him a major portion of the credit. 
A host of Al Capones would be 


in control of all American civiliza- 


averted 


tion if it were not for the force 
implemented in our G-men. The 
same principle holds in international 
relations and the sooner we recog- 
the smaller will be the 
ultimate cost of peace. 


nize it, 


The world cannot remain half 
fascist and half free. If democracy is 
to survive anywhere it must survive 
everywhere. Law and order must be 
established and preserved through- 
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out the world. The only way in 
which this can be done is by col- 
lective action which the pacifist 
would sabotage or refuses to sup- 
port. Every Christian should be will- 
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they failed to cry out against the 
rape of Ethiopia, Spain, China, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia, ren- 
ders them suspect but repentance 


is never too late. Meantime it is 


ing to accept whatever renunciation one of the safest prophecies that 


this will involve, including the re- the people oF che United Staaten a 


consideration of his cherished ideas 
and the liquidation of his uncon- 
scious desire to escape from the 


continue to rejoice that they have 
something more tangible than the 


. ba oe 7 ee 
pain of the cross. good will of the fascist rulers to 


Let the pacifists concentrate on 
justice for the exploited masses in 


protect their interests, in the army 
and navy, and an unshakable will 


their own and in other lands. That to stand for what is just and true. 


THE “GENERAL” TELLS MAURICE HINDUS: 


“But I’ve told you that Hitler and Chamberlain understand each 
other too well. It’s all over but the shouting. If Chamberlain has agreed 
to make the Czechs give up territory for the sake of peace, do you for a 
moment imagine that he'll go back on his agreement for the sake of war? 
The fact of his taking Hitlers memorandum for transmission to the 
Czechs shows he hasn’t turned down all the fresh proposals Hitler has 
made; he only pretends he has. Perhaps he doesn’t even pretend. Don’t be 
silly; don’t talk of war. Chamberlain never would have accepted the mem- 
orandum for transmission to the Czechs if he hadn’t endorsed its condi- 
tions — at least in his heart. It’s all at the expense of these brave and 
foolishly trustful Czechs. They still think that the friends who betrayed 
them will help them; that’s how gullible they are, all of them, including 
Benes. Stupid! In private life if people betray you it’s impossible to go on 
being friendly with them. Would you be friends with people who be- 
trayed you — knowingly, deliberately, brutally? I wouldn’t. Never; espe- 
cially if they didn’t even get the thirty pieces of silver. No, there'll be no 
war. It’s finished. These people are betrayed, and nobody can save them, 
because their friends don’t want to save them. The chapter is ended. You 
can go to bed and not even think of air raids like the rest of the damned 
fools running around the city and trying to scheme some way of sending 
out another war story — another lie... . / And now” — his face softened, 
and he smiled like a man who is too sure of himself to bother even to 
listen to another man’s opinion — “let’s have a sandwich and another apple.” 

From We Suatt Live Acain, dy Maurice Hindus. 
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THE WORLD IS ONE COMMUNITY 


The Bill of Rights is a mystical document, a poem, an 18th century 
addition to the Book of Acts of the New Testament. 


It is these things because it bases itself on a conviction as to a gift 
of God to God’s children and because it bases itself upon a relationship 
among God’s children which cannot be expressed exactly in legal terms, 
equality, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


The status of equality before the law is here quite explicitly based 
on another deeper equality in the affection of God. 


Our legal statutes and our economic arrangements are progressive 
attempts to express that deeper equality in the affection of God as that 
deeper equality lays hold of the imaginations of God’s children, who are 
brothers and sisters. 


Therefore to sign allegiance to the Constitution of these States is 
to sign your name to an act of faith, is to sign a pledge to deepen imagina- 
tively your respect and affection for God’s children correlative to God’s 
gift as stated in the Bill of Rights, rights which can be claimed under Jaw, 
but whose gift is free and overflows every law. 


These rights are given to men as men and will be accorded to men 
Sy such men as are men. 


To say this sounds dogmatic. It is however the only base for our 
democracy, as our founding Fathers knew and as we have forgotten. 


What was true of the States in Lincoln’s time is true of the world 
in Roosevelt’s time. It cannot exist half slave and half free. This truth 
is well understood by those who would make it all slave. It is understood 
by you who fight them in this country as they begin to express themselves 
in these anti-alien laws. 


The world is one community. To think of exporting aliens is to 
think of importing a disease worse than the dread malaria which kills the 
body, the disease of hate which tears the soul asunder and the body with it. 


From a talk by the Editor before 
EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON ANTI-ALIEN LEGISLATION 


ANABAPTISTS AND THE NEW ORDER 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


upcED by the reception it met at 
J the hands of those in power, both 
in Church and State, equally in 
Roman Catholic and in Protestant 
countries, the Anabaptist movement 
was one of the most tragic in the 
history of Christianity; but judged 


—“No hairsbreadth of a compromise.” 


man counts as a man, and has his 
share in shaping both Church and 
State. 

This distinct movement toward a 
radically new type of religious so- 
ciety—later named Anabaptism— 
was launched at least as early as 


by the principles 
which were put 
into play by the 
men who bore this 
reproachful nick- 
name, it must be 
pronounced one of 
the most momen- 
tous and signifi- 
cant undertakings 
in man’s eventful 
religious struggle 
after the truth. It 


It is the first plain announcement 
in modern history of a_ pro- 
gramme for a new type of Chris- 
tian society which the modern 
world, especially in America and 
England, has been slowly real- 
izing — an absolutely free and 
independent religious society, 
and a State in which every man 
counts as a man, and has his 


share in shaping both Church 
and State. 


as was the move- 
ment to reform 
the old Church. 
In fact, it is prac- 
tically certain that 
“the Spiritual 
groups’ had an 
unbroken exist- 
ence; that the 
bands of “Breth- 
ren” who quietly 
gathered in homes 
and in out-ofthe- 


gathered up the 

gains of earlier movements, and it 
is the spiritual soil out of which all 
non-conformist sects have sprung, 
and it is the first plain announce- 
ment in modern history of a pro- 
gramme for a new type of Chris- 
tian society which the modern world, 
especially in America and England, 
has been slowly realizing—an abso- 
lutely free and independent religious 
society, and a State in which every 


Way meeting- 
places to foster personal religion and 
to express their disapproval of the 
“system,” had a continuous descent 
down to the times of the Reforma- 
tion, and that they were gathered 
up by the glowing. leaders of the 
sixteenth century into this great, 
though somewhat chaotic, move- 
ment, which ran parallel with the 
more rigidly organized Reformation. 


From Stuptes in Mysticat Reticion, Macmillan, London 
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I say “practically certain,” be- 
cause there is very little documen- 
tary evidence at hand to prove the 
direct connection between Anabap- 
tism and the earlier mystical and 
evangelical societies. What we ac- 
tually know is that there suddenly 
appeared, just at the dawn of the 
Reformation, in almost every Chris- 
tian country, little groups of men 
and women, who were determined 
to reconstruct Christianity after the 
New Testament model, who were 
bent on reviving primitive Christi- 
an ity.) hese 
groups had the 
same characteris- 
tic marks that 
have become fa- 
miliar to us in 
these studies, with 
the addition of 
other peculiarities due largely to the 
social conditions under which they 
lived. They put, too, a peculiar and 
novel emphasis on certain aspects 
of truth, largely as a result of their 
greater knowledge of Scripture, and 
they felt, more intensely than any 
of the groups of “Brethren” before 
them, the social passion—the as- 
Piration for a society in which men 
might be free from every kind of 
tyranny. But they present every ap- 
pearance of having evolved from the 
social and religious groups which 


They felt more intensely than 
any of the groups of “Brethren” 
before them, the social passion— 
the aspiration for a society in 
which men might be free from 
every kind of tyranny. 


we know existed throughout Eu- 
rope before them and that, too, in 
the very centres where Anabaptism 
later flourished at its best. 

It was perfectly natural that this 
freer, intenser, more radical type of 
Christianity should break forth si- 
multaneously with the Reformation. 
The same tendencies which pushed 
Luther and Zwingli to take their 
bold stand for a reform in the 
Church, pushed these other groups 
of Christians into unwonted activity. 
They had alike measurably shaken 
themselves free 
from the spell of 
tradition, and had 
been appalled at 
the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the 
Church. They had 
alike rediscovered 
Christianity in the Bible; and the 
new vision worked within them 
like new wine. Those who had this 
vision, and with it had the power of 
restraint, and the gifts of statesman- 
ship to see what would work and 
what would not work in the world 
as it actually was then, became the 
leaders of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and have their renown in the 
pages of history. Those who had 
this vision and who were resolved 
to make the world fit the vision, 
with no shade of levelling down 
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and with no hairsbreadth of a com- 
promise, became the leaders of Ana- 
baptism, risked everything for the 
cause they believed in, flung out 
ideals which have been guiding stars 
for us ever since, went to death in 
terrible fashions, and fell on almost 
total obscurity. It is a story well 
worth telling, and quite worth read- 
ing. 

Whatever may have been the in- 
fluence of the previous mystical and 
and evangelical so- 
cieties in produc- 
ing this new reli- 
outbreak, 
there can be no 
question that the 
circulation of the 
Bible among the 
people 
deepest spring and 
occasion of it. 


gious 


was the 
Rnew. 


The priests were right when they 
announced that it was dangerous 
to have the 
Bible. It was even more dangerous 
than they knew, and everybody now 
realizes that putting the Bible into 


for “common men” 


the hands of peasants and craftsmen 
wrought one of the greatest spiritual 
revolutions in the history of the 
race, and marked the doom of an 
exclusive priesthood. The finer spir- 
its had, in the earlier centuries, been 
able to feel out an inner way to 


With his open Bible, the “com- 
mon man’ became his own priest, 
and in a measure his own proph- 
et. He suddenly found himself 
in strange new relations to God, 
and possessed of a picture of the 
Church wholly different from 
the actual Church which he 
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God, and they knew in their own 
souls of a Divine fellowship, inde- 
pendent of priest or sacrament, but 
their message was vague and un- 
formed, and did not grip the rank 
and file with reality. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century the 
actual message of the New Testa- 
ment was beginning to filter down 
into the lives of the people them- 
selves. There were too many labour- 
ing men who had read the very 
words of Christ; 
there were many 
simple homes in 
which a copy of 
the wonderful 
Book was owned 
and possessed. 
Men and women 
with slender cul- 
ture and with no 
wealth but their 
hands of toil, were reading and pon- 
dering and as they read and pon- 
dered they saw a new heaven and a 
new earth. With his open Bible, the 
“common man” became his own 
priest, and in a measure his own 
prophet. He suddenly found himself 
in strange new relations to God, and 
possessed of a picture of the Church 
wholly different from the actual 
Church which he knew. He awoke 
to the fact that he had been pitiably 
deceived by the priests, and led off 
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into the wilderness instead of into 
the promised Jand. Under the pow- 
erful inspiration of the Bible, with 
its vivid prophecies and its ]uminous 
ideals of a pure and spotless Church 
as the Bride of Christ, there broke 
forth a great surging of spirit to- 
wards emancipation and towards the 
realization of the splendid vision 
which the Bible had opened. 

The powerful challenge of Luther 
and Zwingli to the old system, and 
their championship of evangelical 
| Christianity, stirred all Europe and 
kindled new courage in the hearts 
of those who were waiting and 
| praying for the morning to break. 
of Luther 


voiced the passionate yearning of 


The early utterances 


multitudes of patient men and wom- 
en who had been thinking deeply, 
but who were themselves unable to 
make their voices heard in high 
places, and his hammer strokes 
| woke many more to sudden activity. 
Simultaneously, but by independent 
steps, Zwingli was moving toward 
a sweeping Reform, and was carry- 
| ing with him the enlightened men 
of the Swiss Cantons and of South- 
ern Germany. Already, by 1520, 
under his influence, the Council of 
Zurich issued an order directing all 


pastors and preachers in the Canton 


| _ to declare the pure word of God. 


And by the time Luther was at 
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work in the Wartburg, on his trans- 
lation of the New ‘Testament, 
Zwingli had declared the principle 
that the Church must reject in doc- 
trine and practice everything not 
positively enjoined by Scripture. 

But it soon became manifest that 
Luther and Zwingli had a very dif- 
ferent aim in view from that which 
inspired the men who had hoped 
at first that a “root and branch” 
transformation was beginning. It 
quickly developed that both Luther 
and Zwingli, however they might 
differ in their personal views, were 
depending on the help of the sec- 
ular arm, and were going no farther 
with their reforms than they could 
carry their respective States with 
them. They had no conception of a 
Church independent of secular prin- 
ces and powers, and they were 
ready to sacrifice ideals and compro- 
mise principles to carry with them 
the persons whom they supposed 
essential to the formation of a win- 
ning, successful Church. 

There appeared as early as 1523 
a wing of the reforming force, com- 
posed of persons who saw then, as 
in the light of history we see today, 
the glaring inconsistencies of these 
great reformers. In principle, Luth- 
er and Zwingli announced the sov- 
ereignty and priesthood of the indi- 
vidual. They proclaimed the ideal of 
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a Church on the New Testament 
model. In practice they put personal 
faith in jeopardy, under an author- 
ity almost as rigid and almost as 
unspiritual as in the system they 
were overthrowing, and they con- 
stantly levelled their ideal of a 
Church down to the standard which 
custom and tradition had made fa- 
miliar. It is a nice question, which 
we are not debating here, whether 
the moderate reformers who compro- 
mised and “succeeded,” or the radi- 
cals who died for their ideals, and 
“failed,” were right. We are only 
concerned now with the fact that 
there quickly did develop a radical 
wing, resolved on constructing a 
Church of the apostolic type, and 
that Luther and Zwingli were among 
their most persistent opponents. 
The first leaders of the radical 
wing of the reform movement were 
young Swiss scholars who were in- 
timate with Zwingli and had worked 
zealously with him in the earliest 
stages of the Evangelical revival. 
The best-known names in this Swiss 
group are Conrad Grebel from one 
of the leading families of Zurich, 
educated in the Universities of Vi- 
enna and Paris; Felix Mantz, a 
first-rate Hebrew scholar; George 
Blaurock, a converted monk of 
Chur, a man who from his elo- 
quence was popularly called the 
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“mighty Jorg” and “the second 
Paul”; Simon Stumpf, the first priest 
to be publicly married in Switzer- 
land; and Ludwig Hetzer, also a 
Hebrew scholar, and who with the 
German Anabaptist, Hans Denck, 
made the first Protestant translation 
of the Old Testament Prophets. 
The real issue, which finally led 


to a sharp cleavage between the 


Swiss reformers, was on the ques- ~ 
tion of the type of Church to take - 


the place of the old Church. As 
Philip Schaff well puts it, “the 
Zwinglian reformers aimed to re- 
form the old Church by the Bible; 
the Anabaptists attempted to duild 
a new Church from the Bible.” The 
radical wing demanded “a pure 
Church, separated from the God- 
less,” “a congregation of believers 
conceived by the word of God and 
born of faith.” It should have in it 
as members only those who had 
“the 


saved,” and it should have as prac- 


an experience of religion, 


tices only what was plainly enjoined 
by Scripture. They believed that 
the old Church had been swamped 
by its alliance with the world, that 
instead of overcoming the world, 
it had been overcome by it, and 
that the time had now come to set 
religion free from all entangling al- 
liances, and to form a Church which 
should be composed of members 
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who were ready to make it their 
sole business to realize the kingdom 
of God. To them the centuries inter- 
vening’ between their time and the 
apostles formed a period of “apos- 
tasy,’ and they proposed leaping 
over the chasm and restoring the 
apostolic Church. They further 
maintained that both with and with- 
out the Church a man’s conscience 
must be absolutely free to follow 
the best light he had. “Do not lay 
a burden on my conscience,” said 
Hans Muller, an 
Anabaptist, when 
biought before the 
Zurich magis- 
trates, “for faith 
smile citbe civen: 
God, 


and is not com- 


freely by 


mon property. The 
mystery of God lies hidden, like the 
treasure in the field, which no one 
can find but he to whom the Spirit 
shows it. So I beg you, ye servants 
of God, let my faith stand free.” 
The advocates of the “pure, sep- 
arate Church” first came into colli- 
sion with the moderate reformers 
on the question ofithe basis of author- 
ity. It was in October 1523 at the 
The 
“Discussion” was on the celebration 
of the Mass and the use of images. 
Both groups of reformers agreed 


“Second Zurich Discussion.” 


The time had now come to set 
religion free from all entangling 
alliances, and to form a Church 
which should be composed of 
members who were ready to 
make it their sole business to 
realize the kingdom of God. 
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that there was no ground or place 
for either Mass or images in a 
Church of the apostolic type, but 
Zwingli and the moderates urged 
that the decision as to further prac- 
tice should be left with the civic 
Council of Zurich. The radical party 
protested against such a course. “You 
have no authority,’ one of them 
cried out, “to leave the decision 
with them. The decision is given 
already. The Spirit of God decides. 
Should 


the men of the Council 


give a decision 
contrary to the 
word of God, im- 
ploring Christ for 
His Spirit, I will 
teach and act 
against it.” 

This declaration 
perfectly fits the 
fundamental contention of the Ana- 
baptists. The decision in spiritual 
matters does not belong to civic 
councils; it belongs alone to the 
group of Spiritual persons who com- 
pose the Church, and who have the 
leading of the Spirit. From the time 
of this “Discussion,” those who 
united in this view of the Church 
began to meet in the houses of the 
“brethren” to study the Bible 
together and to mature their views. 
They were men, as even their fiercest 
opponents admit, of marked purity 
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of life, of deep sincerity and sim- 
plicity, and they were ready to 
follow the light as soon as it broke 
upon them. 

As they pored over the Scriptures 
they failed to find that the New 
Testament gave any ground for in- 
fant baptism, and they put their 
finger on this custom as one of the 
most objectionable inventions of 
the “apostasy.” As in Galatian con- 
troversy Paul focused the whole 
complex issue over the two kinds 
of Christianity on 


circumcision; so And it opened 
with a profound bringing the 
insight these 


young Swiss 
leaders saw that member of the 
the whole ques- 
tion of the kind 
of Church they 
were to make was 
bound up with the question of in- 
fant baptism. Infant baptism implied 


at once, they believed, that there was 


tude of soul. 


some saving power in baptismal 
The baptized child was 


in some mysterious way put on 


water. 


a different spiritual level by the 
application of it. The child him- 
self being wholly unconscious, had 
contributed nothing, had put forth 
no faith, and yet before baptism 
it was assumed that the child was 
lost; after baptism it was assumed 
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world 
Church, since the mere act of 
recewing baptism made one a 


apart from the exercise of per- 
sonal faith, or a spiritual att- 
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that the child was in the class of the 
saved. If so, then he was saved 
entirely by something done for 
him by a priest, without the ex- 
ercise of any faith on his own 
part. This was the very essence of 
sacerdotalism, and, as they con- 
cluded from their Scripture study, 
bald superstition. It gave the priest 
the fulcrum for all his power, and 
it opened the door for bringing the 
world into the Church, since the 
mere act of receiving baptism made 
one a member of 
the Church, quite 
apart from the ex- 


the door for 
into the 
ercise of personal 
faith, or a spiritual 
attitude of soul. 


It was on this 


Church, quite 


issue that the line 
of cleavage was 
drawn. The radi- 
cals cared little for baptism. They 
conceived in it no saving power. It 
was neither the use or the non-use 
of it that primarily mattered or 
availed. Their contention went much 
deeper, and dealt with really vital 
matters. They were determined to 
lay the axe at the root of every sup- 
erstition, and to destroy utterly sac- 
erdotalism and priestcraft. Then, 
plainly, this was the place to strike. 

But more than that was involved. 
They were determined to maintain 
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the principle that no spiritual change 
can be wrought in the soul except 
by voluntary choice. Against the 
view that God chooses some to be 
“saints” and some to be “damned,” 
they set the view that each man dy 
his own choice is made spiritual 
and saintly, or unspiritual and 
damned. The church, they held, 
should be the congregation of those 
who chose to be Christ’s followers, 
artd who were conscious of a living 
relation with their Lord. Then, of 
course, it followed that no baptism 
could be tolerated unless it were 
taken as an act of faith and as an 
act of personal obedience to the com- 
mand of Christ. 

“Water,” said one of their leaders, 
“is not baptism, else the whole Dan- 
ube were baptism and the fisher- 
men and boatmen would be daily 
baptized.” 

Zwingli himself 
wavered on the question of infant 


For Vay time 
baptism, and was on the point of 
declaring against it as unscriptural, 
and Oecolampadius, too, felt a sim- 
ilar halt in his mind in reference 
to it. But the deeper issues involved 
finally carried them against this in- 
sight. The ideal of a Church com- 


| posed only of believers, a fellowship 


of the faithful, seemed to them 
impracticable for earth, and they 


9) swung over to the old plan of a 
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Church of wheat and tares, and 
Zwingli became the most stubborn 
defender of infant baptism. 

The progress of events steadily 
pushed the two groups of reformers, 
with their different ideals of the 
Church, farther apart into 
sharper differentiation. The radi- 


and 


cals—“spirituals,” or simply “breth- 
ren,’ or “Christians,’ they called 
themselves — continued to meet in 
little groups. Their “apostles” were 
full of enthusiasm, restless, resist- 
the movement 
spread with an astonishing rapidity. 
Little societies of “believers” sprang 


less, heroic, and 


up almost spontaneously in Berne, 
Basle, Appenzel, St. Gall; and in 
other places. The movement, even 
in Switzerland where it was thor- 
oughly sane had a powerful social 
aspect as well as a religious aspect. 
Its leaders had an intense humani- 
tarian spirit, a passionate love for the 
“common man,” and they “spoke 
to the condition” of the oppressed 
and the heavy-laden. Even their 
enemies admitted that by the test 
of life they rang true. Bullinger, 
in his History of the Reformation, 
says: 

“They had an appearance of spir- 
itual life; they were excellent in 
character, they sighed much, they 
uttered no falsehoods, they were 
austere, they spake nobly and with 
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excellence, so that they thereby ac- 
quired admiration and authority or 
respect with simple pious people. 
For the people said: “Let others say 
what they will of the Dippers, we 
see in them nothing but what is ex- 
cellent, and hear from them nothing 
else but that we should not swear 
and do no one wrong, that every 
one ought to do what is right, that 
everyone must live godly and holy 
lives; we see no wickedness in them.’ 
Thus they deceived many people in 
this Jand.” 

Finally, in 1525, they took the step 
which gave them their name, and 
which separated them completely 
from the moderate reformers. At 
one of their “brother-meetings” in 
Zurich, while all were bowed in 
prayer that God would grant them 
power to fulfill all His will, Blau- 
rock stood up and asked Grebel to 
baptize him on his personal con- 
fession of faith. He then fell on his 
knees, and Grebel baptized him, and 
he (Blaurock) thereupon baptized 


“We made the Reich by propaganda.” —Dr. 


all who were present. Similar scenes 
followed in the houses where the 
“brethren met in the various Swiss 
cities. Baptism was thus adopted 
as a sign and seal of their faith and 
their membership in the Church of 
Christ, and in adopting it as an act 
of faith they proclaimed the nullity 
of infant baptism. Their enemies 
called them henceforth Anabaptists, 
They 
against the name as inapplicable, 


for they held that their first “bap- 


i.e. re-baptists. protested 
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tism” was no baptism at all, but _ 
only mere water poured over a child © 


incapable of faith, and that there- 
fore the baptism of a believing adult 


was not re-baptism. Their protest, 


however, was in vain, and almost 
immediately the pitiless storm of 
persecution, which was pushed al- 


most to annihilation, broke upon ~ 


them. 
To grasp the profounder meaning 


of the movement, we must now ~ 


turn to its two greatest exponents, 


Hubmaier and Denck. 
(To be continued) 


Goebbels. 


ROSTER: PARENTS PLAN.~FOR 
SPANISH CHILDREN 


By ERIC MUGGERIDGE 


—‘"T like France because there are 


no bombardments.” 


ON. pagar 500,000 refu- 
gees in all crossed the frontier 
from Spain into France during the 
vast exodus at the close of the Span- 
ish War. Of this number, it is 
estimated that 100,000 are orphaned 
children. 

All the women 
and children who 
came into France 
were —_ separated 
from their men- 
folk. The men— 
militia men, intel- 
lectuals, and oth- 
ers—were planted 
in the open con- 
centrations on the hood. 
sand dunes along 
the upper Mediterranean seaboard 
of France. The women and children, 
together with a few aged men and 
a few of the younger ones who es- 
caped notice by the French mili- 
tary guards, were first put into a 
vast internment camp on the open 
field at Le Boulou, a small town 
some ten miles from the frontier. 
From here they were dispatched 
in trains to some 500 townships all 


We do not provide the children are in 
with an Institution, we provide 
them with everything they have 
lost except their own parents. 
The furnishings in the houses, 
the daily classes, the arts and 
crafts, the joy of football and 
sport give back to these children 
the bloom and laughter of child- 


over France. Five trainloads went 
every day. 

The women and children finally 
arrived at their destination and were 
herded into concentration centers. 
It is in these places that they are 
The 100,000 or- 
phaned children 


amongst 


existing today. 


them. 

The Internation- 
al Commission to 
Aid Spanish Ref- 
ugees in France, 
representing all 
organizations of- 
fering aid, such 
asi the 5y) official 
Quaker Service 
the official Catholic 


Welfare Department, etc., has now 


Council and 


set Up proper organizations to get in- 
side these centers. The Commission 
is getting milk to the children and 
medical aid to the sick. It relies for 
its funds on subscriptions by individ- 
uals all over the world through the 
numerous appeals being made in 


different countries. 
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The Foster Parents’ Plan is con- 
cerned with the orphaned refugee 
children in the concentration cen- 
ters needing our care. The health 
of these children is at a very low 
ebb indeed—two and three-quarter 
years of war, with rations decreas- 
ing every day, has meant that every 
child is now suffering from malnu- 
triton. Many have vast sores on 
their bodies, and others have serious 
bronchial complaints. There is, also, 
a certain amount of trachoma. Men- 
tally, these chidren have stood up 
to the horrors with determined self- 
reliance, but the tragedy of their 
country does weigh heavily on their 
little minds. I asked a number of 
children how they liked France and 
in every instance J received the same 
reply, “I like France because there 
are no bombardments.” This is a 
tragic approach to life: it means 
that these youngsters have lost their 
zest for books, countryside, flowers, 
sport and other normal interests. 
Many, if left in the concentration 
camps, I am certain, will break 
down in morbid recollection and 
temporary or permanent insanity 
may be the result. 

The Plan for 
Spanish Children provides complete 
rehabilitation of the orphaned boy 
or girl. The colonies have been es- 
tablished in Southern France with 


Foster Parents’ 
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the cooperation and sanction of the 


French authorities in a number of 
mansions in the neighborhood of 
Biarritz. Each child has been “adopt- 
ed” by an individual Foster Parent 
or by a group, organization, church, 
social or civic group. The Foster 
Parent or group guarantees the 


entire upkeep of the child for one © 
year at the rate of 30 cents per day. : 
Payments for the care of the orphan — 


are made to the Foster Parents’ 
Plan either in total or by install- 
ments at the convenience of the 
Foster Parent. 

The colonies are under the im- 
mediate administration of the Fos- 
ter Parents’ Plan but Spanish edu- 
cators and appropriate personnel are 
maintained. The programme of life 


within the colonies is such that the — 
children develop in natural manner. © 


We do not provide the children 
with an Institution, we provide 
them with everything they have lost 
except their own parents. The fur- 
nishings in the houses, the daily 
classes, the arts and crafts, the joy 
of football and sport give back to 
these children the bloom and laugh- 
ter of childhood. The Foster Parents 
write letters which are translated 
and delivered to their “adopted” 
child — the girls and boys write 
back news of their happy develop- 
ment. Packages and presents are dis- 
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(patched by Foster Parents to reach 
the colonies on birthdays, the chil- 
‘JWdren send off their photographs and 
‘Whand-made gifts to their Foster Par- 
These children are 
jsafe in mind, body and faith. 

) I feel that our Foster Parents’ Col- 
onies provide just the complete new 


ents overseas. 


Wlife required — food, education, 
friends, and everything except the 

return of parents now lost. I believe 
"that we can say that we have a hun- 
Wdred per cent success as far as we 
still 
have a final stage 


go, but we 


to carry through. 
No child from 
Spain who is an 


orphan should be 


sent back to a 
country in the con- 
dition in which 
Spain is today. 


The ravages of ex- 
tended war has 
left a 
and an opposition 


bitterness 


to everything nor- 

mal. Franco, as dictator, is forcing 
through persecution and regimen- 
tation of life similar to those of his 
supporters in Germany and Italy. 
Revenge and executions are being 
carried out with ruthless precision. 
Children will be brought up to be- 
lieve in this kind of life and I think 


No child from Spain who is an 
orphan should be sent back to 
a country in the condition in are 
which Spain ts today. The rav- 
ages of extended war has left a 
bitterness and an opposition to 
everything normal. Franco, as 
dictator, is forcing through per- 
secution and regimentation of life 
similar to those of his supporters 
in Germany and Italy. Revenge 
and executions are being carried 
out with ruthless precision. 
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to preserve every believer in democ- 
racy is going to be a golden asset in 
the future. People often say to me, 
“Why cannot these youngsters be 
sent ‘back to Spain?” My reply is, 
“Would you like your youngsters 
to have to live in Franco’s Spain?” 
And their answer “no” is my an- 
swer why we should not force help- 
less children to go back and become 
Fascists, to be mobilized for future 
aggression. Their human lives are 
precious; but their mental freedom 
is sacred. 

These people— 

children — 
called refu- 
gees, but this word 
has now become 
not a symbol of 
someone deserving 
sympathy and un- 
derstanding, but 
a problem ignored 


these 


by some and very 
much in the 
minds of others. 
The entire popu- 
lation of refugees in Europe should 
be considered as one vast problem, 
and those should be 
thought of not as refugees but as 


concerned 


human beings. That is what they 
are; they are just like any of us, just 
like any of our children—only home- 
less. When we leave our homes for 
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some cause or another, we say, 
“Wihere shall we go?” These people 
say, “Where can we go?” Our an- 
swer as far as the orphaned children 
at least are concerned is “To our 
colonies, if we can get you there!” 

The Wagner-Rogers Bill, with its 
provision to allow 20,000 children 
from Germany and Austria to come 
into America, if passed, should 
prove a valuable precedent and en- 
couragement to other countries. 
The offer by Mexico to accept 30,000 
Spanish refugees and give them a 
new chance in life also allows for 
hope that a final solution may yet 
be found to this vast human disaster. 
Why should not countries such as 
England and its Empire, the United 
States of America, South America 
pass legislation which would allow 
for large numbers of children to 
come in from anywhere there is a 
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need? Should this happen, and why 


not? plenty of people are waiting = 


to receive these precious little ones 


into their homes. The final solution © 


has not then been reached, but in 
the meanwhile how much better to 
help as many as possible in Foster 
Parents’ Colonies. They are thus 
being preserved in mind and health 
while awaiting their chance to be 
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taken into the affectionate embrace | 


of people who believe in giving the — 


“citizens of the future” the right 
to mature in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, religion and parental love. 

In the meanwhile, our colonies 
are thus not only saving life, but, 
in addition, they are the “Children’s 
Republic” from which little immi- 
grants could pass to other countries 
equipped to become true patriots 
and maybe leaders of intellect and 
culture in the world of tomorrow. 


(See page 94) 


ADMONITION TO THE ECSTATIC 


It is sin to judge your brother’s determination (slow, 


deliberative) in the light of your ecstatic hope .and inner 
knowledge. He is above you, not below, and the true follower 
of the gleam doffs his hat to his brother who sweats upon the 
road. He feels the load. You don’t. There is always the 
possibility you are not pulling one, and he is. 
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Be GOOD PRIDAY: 


By HAROLD P. MARLEY 


eC Fripay was observed in 
the Kansas City churches with 
the reiteration of the suffering of 
the man who cast out the Temple 
entrepreneurs. It was also the day 
in which the boss 
of Kansas City, 
T. J. Pendergast, 


imuGourte to out 22 


The 
cast out the 
was 
arrange his bail owt. 
on the charge of 
evading his in- and more 
come tax. “They 
persecuted Christ 
on Good Friday,” 1 
he snapped, “and tans 
nailed Him to the 
cross.” a 
Almost from the #4. 
beginning this city 
which claims to be the Heart of the 
Nation, has suffered from “heart 


trouble.” It dared not exert itself to 


tion between 


remove the festering sores of the 
underworld domination and graft in 
high places, lest it might entirely 
succumb. Its Civic Temple, first in 
the notorious river ward and now 
a fine W. P. A. skyscraper on 
Twelfth Street, has stood in need 
of someone who, in a high moment 


Federal Government can 
money-changers, on 
cannot 
That is the business of 
the people in Jackson County, 
specifically, 
who were in church on Good 
Friday. Still more specifically, 
wil fall to 
who sce 


specific act which led to 


“Kansas City has a tradi- 

tion for doing the impossible.” 

of righteous indignation could drive 
from it those who made a mockery 
of civic virtue. At last, this moment 
has come. A combination of circum- 
stances, leading to astounding reve- 
lations by Grand 
Juries, arrests, pris- 
sentences, 


them and 


keep resignations 
voluntary-return 
of graft money, 
those have astounded 
the. average citi- 


zen. Just as those 


those Chris- who made the 
some connec- ‘Temple porch an 
the Cross and ante-room of the 


devil, were even- 
tually undone, so 
this political ma- 
chine, little Tammany, is feeling 
the pressure of public opinion. 

All previous efforts of the good 
citizens to form Leagues and coali- 
tions to bring about clean govern- 
ment have proven futile. The friend- 
ships and techniques built up in 
early days in the saloon of Jim Pen- 
dergast had grown to take in the 
entire city. Buying votes and voting 
“ghosts” in the North end, while 
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at the same time making a house- 
to-house canvass in the South-side 
residential district (one canvasser 
for every fifty voters) was a com- 
bination which repeatedly turned 
up a majority at the polls on elec- 
tion day. Only rarely was it neces- 
sary to resort to beatings and kill- 
ings to intimidate, or to go through 
the ballots with an eraser to cancel 
the “X” marks of opponents. How- 
ever, it was the last named irregular- 
ity in the 1936 Presidential election 
which led to the beginning of the 
present shake-up. So anxious was the 
political machine to impress Wash- 
ington with its “efficiency” that 
scores have been convicted of the 
vote-changing and many have gone 
to prison. It is not easy for the “boys” 
to understand why Uncle 
should, at the height of their Pass- 
over, turn upon them, overturning 
their dice tables and throwing the 


Sam 


light of day upon the machinations 
of certain leaders which brought 
fabulous sums into private pockets. 

Churches and religious leaders 
have not been indifferent to the 
state of affairs, but they have for 
the most part, only touched on the 
surface gambling and vice which 
became too obvious. They sought 
local option to put the saloons out 
of business, and in 1914 Billy Sun- 
day shouted invectives to the brew- 
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ers from his big turtle-back taber- 
nacle, saying, “Kansas City is the 
only city to erect a statue to a saloon- 
keeper.” In 1925 the perennial pro- 
posal for a new charter for the city 
finally was adopted. It was a good 
charter, but the council which hires 
the city-manager has always been 
Pendergast-controlled. Hence, this 
man who was to put a “business” 
the _ political 
mart, until his recent resignation, 


administration into 
has consistently favored the old sys- 
tem. His “business” principles sad- 
dled on the city a four million defi- 
cit. 

A rabbi formed a charter League 
which had the one objective of 
showing the many ways in which 
the Charter was continually violated. 
Head of a reformed synagogue on 
the Boulevard, the influential mem- 
bers in his congregation immedi- 
ately began to feel the pressure of 
trouble over leases and raising of 
taxes. They stood by their leader. 
He became the object of so many 
threats that the governor placed 
two detectives on his trail to pro- 
tect him—not his idea, but the in- 
surance companies’. He discovered 
that no lawyer in the city would 
assist him in the legal steps neces- 
sary to a Recall of corrupt officials. 
One gave his League a thousand 
dollars in a plain manila envelope, 
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} and another finally offered to do 

}) what he could to help. Work at 
}) the synagogue suffered and another 
caucus was held. Still the members 
} stood firm, but the rabbi was un- 
jf] willing to sacrifice them. It was 
agreed to give him a year’s leave 
of absence but about that time Hit- 
ler came into power, thus shutting 
off any effectual work on the part 
of Jews. Within the last few days, 
|) however, the rabbi has once more 


} been on the front page of the papers, 
speaking to the church groups, 
/ women’s clubs, and civic bodies. 
Will 
| City organize, or 
will the money- 


Kansas 


changers gradu- acts. 

ally drift back? 

| Many feel that the machine is too 
entrenched to do much more than 
take out a few gears. Another hand 


will take the throttle. But there is 


|) no LaGuardia to take over. The 


hand in control now is that of a mil- 
| lionaire baker, the mayor. He is only 

a figurehead. Back behind the scenes 
| there is confusion, and the new 
| | actors on the stage will not be 
trained for their parts. It is indeed 
a time for the churches to step for- 
ward with a forthright campaign 
_ which will give the new generation, 
inexperienced though it may be, con- 
trol of the situation. Had the Coun- 


The resolution 1s toothless in that 
it fails to name names and specific 
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cil of Churches urged upon the 
entire ministry the preaching of a 
sermon, “New Wine in New Wine- 
skins,” something like a conversion 
of the civic mind might have been 
effected. The voice in the downtown 
Methodist church which cried out 
against the gambling racket for so 
long, is no longer heard. He was 
transferred. A Baptist minister is 
aroused, and he protested the reso- 
lution passed at the ministerial alli- 
ance as being without “teeth.” It is 
toothless in that it fails to name 
names and specific acts, but it does 

go to  consider- 
able length to ap- 
prove the actions 
of Judges South- 
Otis, and 
Reeves for their “courage and loy- 
alty to the public trust ... and 
for the renewed hope and confi- 
their 
has inspired.” They correctly note 


ern, 


dence excellent citizenship 
that “many of our citizens were 
about convinced that fearless pub- 
lic service was no longer possible 
in such an atmosphere.” This im- 
potence is shown to be in contrast 
to the “commercialized gambling 
and vice and many types of law 
violation,” which went unpunished, 
“while lax public officials saw no 
evil, heard no evil, and necessarily 
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therefore did little if anything to 
remedy the situation.” 

The ministers ask for an “awak- 
ening of the consciences of all our 
people,” and point out that “espe- 
cially for the younger generation 
coming on, we must hold fast to the 
resolve that justice shall not walk 
our streets blindfold ....” Con- 
sider, for a moment, the effect upon 
the youth of yesterday. A youngster 
saw a man hand another man some- 
thing in an alley next to a polling 
place. He later learned that it was 
a dollar in payment of a fictitious 
vote. He walked through the gaunt- 
let of women prostitutes and male 
perverts. He was invited to gam- 
ble, even in the corner drugstore. 
On election day he handed out lit- 
erature urging the adoption of local 
option and listened to the wail of 
a truckdriver who said he would 
lose his job if the breweries shut 
down. He “hit the sawdust trail” 
at the Billy Sunday tabernacle, con- 
victed of sin—his innocuous desire 
to dance. He worked in the Older 
Boys’ Conference of the churches 
and sang “Faith of our Fathers,” 
never suspecting that there was any 
sin worse than personal lapses and 
trafic violations. 

Grown up now, some of these 
youth of yesterday, think only of 
Christianity in terms of Nicodemus 
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coming to Jesus by night. Others, | 


ane ¥ 
however, see in it a young man of) | 


thirty raising a great disturbance 
against the moneychangers. Some 
of these are clergymen. They smarted j 
under the lash of Sinclair Lewis in|, 
Elmer Gantry after he had worked 
his way into their confidence, but 
now they are dealing with truth, | 
not fiction. Some of them did way-= 
lay the political chances of a real” 
Elmer Gantry in Kansas last sum- 
mer, when this pseudo-preacher 
sought to ride into Congress on the | 
wings of the radio. If, without the 

help of the Department of Justice, 
the Governor and a forthright Dis | 
trict Attorney, they could beat Win- 
rod, with all this impetus they 
ought to push Pendergast out of © 
the Temple court. But they must. 


not count too heavily upon the laity. 
The preoccupation of the average™ 
man with business, his willing- 
ness to accept favors from the peo- | 
ple in control of taxes, and police 
who watch over parking meters, 
has led to a situation which is too 
complicated to change by merely 
holding an election and putting an 
“X” before the name of the right 
person. One business man who ac- 
cepted favors and voted as he pleased 


| 


on his “secret” ballot was informed” 
of the fact that he had voted wrong. 
“You might as well vote for us,” 
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he was told by his friend, “we 
will win anyway.” 

But Kansas City has a tradition 
for doing the impossible. Its con- 
vention hall burned up just before 
a convention; another was thrown 
up overnight. Floods spread over 
the populous bottoms; dikes kept 
the Big Muddy in its place, and a 
small mountain was moved to make 
room for the Union Station on 
higher ground. It has turned its 
bluffs into a fine boulevard system. 
Along these boulevards Mr. Kansas 
Citian likes to drive his car, but 
he doesn’t like to be forced to 
throttle down to “twenty-five” as 
stipulated in a recent ordinance. 
The snail-pace may, however, have 
the advantage of giving him a 
chance to see more and consider 
more. He may begin to think about 
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those who make the laws and en- 
force them. He will be going slow 
enough to observe the statue of 
James Pendergast, brother of Tom, 
and also the famous one of the Pio- 
neer Mother. Between these two stat- 
ues, and the ideas which they por- 
tray, he will have to make a choice. 
The Federal Government can cast 
out the money-changers, but it can- 
keep them out. That is the business 
of the people in Jackson County, and 
more specifically, those who were in 
church on Good Friday. Still more 
specifically, it will fall to those 
Christians who see some connection 
between the Cross and a specific act 
which led to it. They must even be 
willing, perhaps, to follow another 
Jew who wants to cast out the 
money-changers. 


BLACK IS WHITE 


Perhaps the most striking recent illustration of the way 
the Catholic press has enlightened the Catholic people is the 
Spanish civil war. During the height of that conflict the 
Catholic newspapers were alone in telling the whole story and 
in showing that the so-called Loyalists were bent upon wiping 
out religion in Spain. The daily press were purveyors of 
propaganda — innocently it may be said in some cases — that 
represented the Loyalists as heroic patriots. Readers of Catholic 
papers knew this was not so. Now, with the end of the war, 
the truth has come out, and, as usual, the position of the 


Catholic press has been justified. 


—Tue Caruotic News, June 24, 1939. 


AY DOCTOR: FOR. THE PEOPEE 


Osa Is an extraordinary book. 
It presents 
tures. First, it is the experience of 


two unusual fea- 


a doctor who came up from poverty 
to affluence, who lived close to the 
sufferings of the people, and who 
became possessed 
of a great social 
idea. And second, 
it tells of the cre- 
ation of the first 
cooperative hospi- 
tal in this country. 

Here is history 
that burns itself 
into the conscious- 
ness of the reader, 
and will touch the 
sensitive nerve of 


before. 


social justice of every live mind that 
comes in contact with it. 

A number of biographical stories 
by doctors have recently appeared 
and have been widely read. They 
depend largely on fiction to make 
them attractive. But Dr. Shadid’s 
book is the naked truth—unem- 
bellished. It is utterly thrilling. Its 
facts are impressive. I know Dr. 
Shadid. He is the noblest work of 
God—an honest man. He is honest 
to the point of naivete in his simple 
directness. And an enlightened med- 


The offense which brought down 
upon Dr. Shadid the wrath of 
organized medicine was the fact 
that he had set up an associa- 
tion and a hospital owned by the 
patients, doing better work than 
the other doctors and hospitals in 
the neighborhood, saving the pa- 
tients’ money, and making pre- 
ventive medicine possible as never 


ical profession of the distant future 
will rise up to proclaim him its 
benefactor. 

After recounting the story of his 
boyhood on the slopes of Mt. Leb- 
anon in Syria, he goes on with the 
narrative of educa- 
tion and of medi- 
cal work. He prac- 
ticed in Okla- 

His 
opened 
the need of medi- 


homa. eyes 


were to 
cal reform when 
on one day, as an 
assistant, he 
helped a _ doctor 


perform unneces- 


sary major opera- © 


tions on three patients, for the 


sake of fees; and all three pa- 


tients died. He asks the ques- 


tion: “What kind of justice could © 


if 


the remuneration of the judges 


you expect from our courts 


were dependent upon their decisions, — 


. 
2 


iii bee tabs capa 


if ‘guilty’ brought a five hundred 


dollar fee while ‘innocent’ meant 
only five dollars?” 


This book gives’ the history of i 


the founding and the growth of the 
Community Hospital of Elk City, 
Oklahoma, and the opposition to it. 


From Consumers Cooperation, May, 1939 
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Here is revealed the sordidness in 
the medical profession. It progres- 
ses through the business greed of 
the incompetent little doctors of 
| the community up to the business 
ft cupidity of the American Medical 


4) Association. Facts and figures are 


}) put on record. It is obvious to the 


J reader that the offense which 


) brought down upon Dr. Shadid the 
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wrath of organized medicine was 
the fact that he had set up an asso- 
ciation and a hospital owned by 
the patients, doing better work than 
the other doctors and hospitals in 
the neighborhood, saving the pa- 
tients’ money, and making preven- 
tive medicine possible as never be- 
fore. This book offers both enter- 


tainment and enlightenment. 


A review of the book, A Docror For THE Propre, by Michael A. Shadid. 
(Vanguard Press, New York, $2.50. Available from the Cooperative League.) 
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Execu- 


LETTERS TO UAE EDITOR 


I think you are doing a great service on behalf of every cause 
begotten of our free, American Protestantism by presenting without pas- } 
sion or prejudice the facts and principles involved in our traditional 
Protestantism. It is what we need amidst the subtleties of all kinds of 
Fascism on the one hand and the blatant denial of Christianity on the other. i 
I enclose One Dollar for five monthly issues as noted in your special intro- 
ductory offer. 


William Chalmers Covert 
6445 Greene Street 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every progressive Protestant church should have a literature table 
for such periodicals as the Prorestant Diczst. The practice of disseminat- 7). 
ing the best intellectual and religious Protestantism would not only create | — 
more interest in its worthy publications, but would tend to create an 
enlightened and consequently more effective constituency. of 

The Protestant Dicesr is to be commended for its challenging a. 
articles and its consistent good taste in presenting unpleasant subjects in 
a dignified manner. 


Robert C. Harden 
Portland, Oregon. 


You have a refreshingly vigorous magazine which I shall recom- 
mend to my rabbinical friends. 
(Rabbi) Michael Alper 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
1560 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York City 


Your magazine has the right stuff. Your attitude toward the Cath- 
olic church of praise and censure is ideal as well as fearless. 
Your other articles are varied, informing and come from the leaders — 
of religious thought the world over. More power to your scissors. 
Your own poems and comments are masterly and vivid. Keep_ 
them up. This is real editing. 
Paul C. Carlton 
Boston, Mass. 


I’ve enjoyed reading the Protestant Dicesr and I don’t think its © 
importance can be over-emphasized. 
Arthur Settel, 


Council Against Intolerance in America. 
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Your magazine should not be called a Protestant publication. The 

issue which I bought has been read by many people here in the Masonic 
ome and the consensus of opinion is that it must be a catholic publication 

hiding under a Protestant name. If you can’t stand firmly for Protestantism, 

give up. 

Mrs. M. E. Johnson 

Utica, New York 


The first copy of Protestant Dicest came to my hands while waiting 
for a train. I was drowsy at the time for it was late at night. However, 
the first few sentences roused me to full wakefulness — I found a find. 
I ate every word of it and when I had finished reading I was nearly home. 

Some of your articles came to me with such welcome as rain must 
come to parched meadows. They had the essence of the principles for which 
man has sought and fought for, for the past five thousand years. I hope that 
I may be on your list so long as I live. : 

Equality! Democracy! Liberty! How sweet are these words — 
especially to one whose people have known persecution. O! God, I sincerely 
hope and pray that your magazine will spread throughout this land and 
reach foreign shores to the ends of the earth. And that your readers may 
be imbued with the spirit that pervades every article of your magazine. 


A New York Physician 


You are not surprised I take it at being charged with fomenting 
hatred of Catholicism. I hope you are not. It seems to me that what you 
are being asked to do by such criticism is not to mention Catholicism at all 
unless you do so favorably. As a matter of fact your magazine maintains 
an emphasis that is sorely needed: that the organization of Catholicism 
is primarily a secular affair, and that Protestantism by no means lives up to 
its ideals. Those are simply facts. To get emotional about them is pretty 
nearly certain indication of limited capacity for receiving facts. To place 
high-sounding adjectives before either Catholicism or Protestantism, and at 
the same time mean and cruel adjectives before the other would seem to 
indicate one-sidedness, if not something worse. Both stand under the 
judgment of God. Neither St. Francis nor Rufus Jones is the exclusive 
possession of Catholicism or Protestantism. Both court disfavor of their 
own groups because they attempt some sort of approximation of those ideals 
which most of us are content just to talk about and to couple with rhetorical 
embroidery. I hope you regard it your solemn obligation to continue your 
emphasis. 

W. Gordon Ross 
Berea College 
Kentucky 


HELP SPAIN’S ORPHANS 


Miss Esmé Odgers, pictured above with a refugee child, is the American 
administrator of the seven Spanish children’s colonies in and around Biarritz, France, 
sponsored by the Foster Parents’ Plan for Spanish Children. 

Miss Odgers is Australian and for the past ten years has been engaged in social 
work in England, Spain, Australia and South Wales. She is 29 years old and at the 
present time has charge of more than 1,000 Spanish children. She is now trying to 
secure foster parents for the more than 100,000 Spanish children who have been left 
homeless and parentless as a result of the Civil War. 

Three years ago Miss Odgers was visiting an aunt in London, when the Spanish 
War broke out. Her first thought was for the welfare of the Spanish women and children 
and she immediately went into Spain to help care for children. 

While in Spain Miss Odgers helped organize children’s colonies. Her work 
consisted in rounding up children who had been either completely abandoned, lost 
or whose parents had been killed. These children were left on the battlefield, in 
deserted villages and in devastated areas. 

At the time of the evacuation of Barcelona, when bombing was going on in- 


cessantly and the children, teachers, and administrators found it imperative to take cover, — 


Miss Odgers had to maintain the morale of the women and children. Many children 
would become lost after they left the trucks that were carrying them to the French 
border. It was only through the most exhaustive searching that Miss Odgers, assisted by 
Eric Muggeridge, could get the children back on the trucks again. The children were 
forced to stand in the trucks since there was no room for them to sit down, and when 
they finally arrived in Agen, France, they fell asleep in the streets. 

The experience that Miss Odgers underwent has assisted her in many ways in the 
tremendous job that still lies before her of organizing and coordinating the work of 
caring for the children of the colonies and getting proper education and health facilities 
for them. 


(See next page) 
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We have made arrangements with the French authorities to remove children 
from the concentration camps and take them into our colonies. It costs 30 cents a day 
or $9 per month to maintain one child. 

Will you ‘‘adopt” a child? Save it from almost certain death in the concentration 
camps? Will you speak to your friends and ask them to help? It is terribly urgent. 
Starvation does not wait. 

More than 300 prominent Americans including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Helen Hayes, Tallulah Bankhead, and Professor Paul Douglas have already 
“adopted” children through the Foster Parents’ Plan for Spanish Children. 

ERIC G. MUGGERIDGE, Executive Secretary. 


Partial List of American and British Sponsors — The Duchess of Atholl, Prof. & 
Mrs. Paul Douglas, Helen Hayes, Helen Keller, John Langdon-Davies, The Earl of 
Listowel, Archibald MacLeish, Thomas Mann, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Stephen Spender, 
Booth Tarkington, Lillian D. Wald, Thornton Wilder, Dr. Mary E. Woolley. 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR SPANISH CHILDREN 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City Telephone: LOngacre 5-2174 
A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a Spanish child for one year. If possible, 
sex _____.__ age _________. I will pay 30c a day, and will also from time to time send 


personal greetings to my foster child. My payments will be made monthly — 


quarterly: 22 2 Shycarly pee ces ee 
I enclose herewith $_.-_ for my first payment. 
B. I wish to donate $______ to the Foster Parents’ Plan. 
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Announcing- 
A SPECIAL 


Chinese Number 


Pooresrair GEST 


FOR SEPTEMBER 

B® The next number of Protestant Digest will feature 7) 
China - its people - its life and its threatened 

death. 

Bm You will want to read “Secret Agents for Japan,”4 

“Can Japan Be Stopped?” "Sadism in China” and 

other equally absorbing articles by outstanding” 

writers. ; 

B Youcanmakesure of getting the Chinese Number 

and 11 other issues of Protestant Digest brimful) 

of stirring articles by filling out the form below. | 


Free Offer! #4¥= PROTESTANT bicesr SENT | 


MAIL THIS Make out your check or money order} 
| for $3.00 entitling you to a full year sub- J) 

COUPON scription and we shall send an extra ¥| 
NOW copy of the Chinese Number to any- | 
one you name. 


PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the Protestant Digest by mail for 12 months 
for which I enclose $3.00. Please send the Chinese number 
free of charge to: 


- 
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‘THE FLAG WE LOST 


Hindus’ vie ee ‘sympathetic picture of the people of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Ruthenia, comes like the remem- 
bered incidents told at a funeral: the more we read, the more 
do we realize the extent of our loss. The more, likewise, are we 
appalled at the enormity of the Munich Agreement, that 
crime so criminal that ordinary people can hardly grasp it. 
For here was the model nation of the western world: the 
Czechs, industrious, thrifty, efficient, conscientious to a fault; 
_ the innocent, warm-hearted, colorful Slavic peasantry; the en- 
lightened government,. fostering education, carrying out land 
reform, building up agriculture, industry; providing for sat- 


isfactory and peaceful labor relations; caring for the national 


minorities with unexampled consideration; and all in the “mid- 


_ dle way,’ ” gradually, without domestic strife. This was Sweden, 


but a Sweden in the cannon’s mouth, with infinitely harder 
tasks. This was the flag of Civilization, held bravely aloft in 
~ the very center of. Barbarism. And the “civilized men” tore 
it down. 

Forsaken and Bettayed, In Paris there was champagne, 
Hindus reports, for “peace was preserved.” “Peace with honor,” 
that we have very shortly seen was no peace but war. Honor 
remained in Prague. And yet all, even honor, must be stripped 


from this nation. As the book closes, the statues of Masaryk 


are being torn down, Masaryk Square in Prague is renamed 
Hitler Platz. “We wanted to sing with the angels, now we 
must howl with the wolves.” 

The Czechoslovaks would have fought to the death; 
and this very determination with their splendid fortifications 
and other favorable factors, would have greatly increased the - 
chances of Hitler’s retreat without a war. Czechoslovakia, like 
Spain, fell not before military strength but by Chamberlain’s 
intrigues; and the people of Prague sa Spins is'a foul 
_Janguage.” 

“They will live again!” Hindus writes. We can share 
his grief and his confidence; firm in that confidence, we can 
draw the lessons that the Czechs have so dearly bought for us. 
“No More A ppeasement!” is the lesson written here in the ink © 


of Maurice Hindus, in the lifeblood of Czechoslovakia. 


—Charles Preston in the Worip For PEACE AND Democracy. 


ON STORM KING'S EDGE | 
Bright glow the worlds ee through ae through 
Far overhead above the meadow. 


Light seems their dance through ether’s halls, 
Dark the way of earth in shadow. - . 


¥ 


Is earth’s way dark? Then darker, dasker far Poe oi 
Are ways that turn aside from pity; _ ; 

The ways of those who take the sword 

And on the victim build their city. — 


-Lampless the walls, venomed the lands that once — 
Flowered with the free who kept and nourished, 
— In hope of fruit, the seed of peace: 
Now silence falls where music ‘flourished. 
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Look to Ne land that bore us, fare me these : 
Its leaf may fade, its flower may sicken 
And bindweed spring among the a 


And seeds ey fields of To quick: 


—Rivostr Tox eR) 


